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“On the Air” 


( with the help of Steel 


LISTEN TO... The Theatre Guild on the Air, pre- 
sented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
American Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast net- 
work. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 











Lireratty hundreds of things neces- 
sary to radio are made of steel . . . from trans- 
mitting towers, 200 feet high, to tiny wires for 
tubes. 


United States Steel plays an important part 
in supplying the steel that radio needs. The 
members of the United States Steel family know 
how to make steel that fills every requirement. 
In their hands, steel is the most versatile of all 
metals. 


That’s why so much of the steel being used 
throughout the radio industry is U-S-S Steel— 
another instance of the U-S-S Label being 
known as a dependable guide to quality steel. 
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... says Alice 


“My boss is an engineering genius, 
also a screwball. He invented a lot of 
ciectronic thingamajigs. During the war, 
factories all over wanted them yesterday, 
and the shipping room was sending out 
practically everything airmail, special 
delivery, registered. 

“Fellas who were perfect strangers 
were flashing cash slips for umpteen or 
so dollars every day for me to sign, on 
account of I am the patsy responsible 
for postage in this asylum. Well, gee... 
I could see a dim future for little Alice 
as Leavenworth’s oldest lady inmate. So 
anyway I went and told the boss my 
sordid suspicions that there might be 
something subversiveabout stamps going 
on in our place. 

. “*Ah’, says he, ‘someone indulging 
in a little offside philately!’ (It means 
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stamp collecting—I looked it up.)“Maybe 
I can figure out some way to stop it.’ 

“I told him it was already figured 
out—a postage meter, which holds any 
desired amount of postage, and prints 
postage as you need it on gummed tape 
for mailing packages. And does its own 
bookkeeping, so nobody can try any 
philately! I told him it would also print 
stamps directly on the office mail, seal 
envelepes, too, making all of our mailing 
faster and easier. 


“Tue boss seemed surprised. ‘Good 
idea’ he said. ‘Get priorities for two 
meters.’ So I got one. Everybody in the 
office and shipping room gave it the 
big okay. And right away our postage 
expense began to look a little more 
conservative. 


“Even the boss was impressed by 
the saving—says I ought to have an 
individual E Award for Economy, which 
this firm can use plenty of nowadays!” 


Has it ever occurred to you that the 
Pitney-Bowes :postage meter can show 
a saving in time and effort as well as 
postage in your business? And metered 
mail can go through the postoffice faster 
because it’s already post-marked and 
cancelled, make earlier trains and planes! 
. +» There’s a postage meter for the small 
firm as well as the large... For complete 
details call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office... Or write direct for an illustrated 
booklet... today. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1722 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. 
Branches in 63 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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Remington Rand Inc. 
Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Div, 
Dept FB, 315 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N Y 


Yes! I'd like to know bow Remington Rand Book- 
keeping Machines increase accounting efficiency. 
Send me “Toast of the Business World” 
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Remington Rand 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Management efficiency implies effective savings in your accounting 
department, too. Whether your bottleneck is accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, payrolls, or any other important administrative 
application, Remington Rand bookkeeping machines will simplify the 


operation and save you time and money. 


Here are a few. reasons why. They’re fast! Automatic balances, 
computed and printed, interchangeable registers, complete electrifica- 
tion and simplicity of operation mean quick results with lower admin- 
istrative costs. These bookkeeping machines prepare two, three or 
more related forms in one operation. For smaller companies, one 
machine can produce accounts receivable, and in a moment or two 


be changed to accounts payable, payrolls, or any other record. 


Ask your local Remington Rand representative to show you how 
these machines will materially increase your accounting efficiency. 
Or write for free booklet “Toast of the Business World”. 


Rewinglon Rand 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMI 
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WHATS AHEAD 


FIRST QUARTER FORECAST 


From all present indications, 1948's first 
quarter is expected to be a period of wide 
economic and political significance. A two- 
ply highlight of our January 1 issue, there- 
fore, will feature: (1) Forses 35th quar- 
terly forecast of business conditions, com- 
pact, authoritative predictions concerning 
what’s ahead in the realm of prices, produc- 
tion, labor, foreign affairs and other vital 
phases of our economy—predictions made by- 
a picked group of top-ranking economists; 
and (2) “THe Nation Reports”—the latest 
trends and developments in strategic regions 
from coast to coast, reported by on-the-scene 
editors, with special emphasis on coming 
developments from the nation’s capital, as 
seen by Gene Robb, editor of Forses Wash- 
ington News Bureau. 


BANK INDUSTRY ANALYSIS 


The new year will also usher in the fourth 
installment of our popular “Tus Is Capt- 
TALISM” series, inaugurated October 1. 
This time Forses editors tackle one of the 
most vital phases of our entire privete enter- 
prise system: the banking industry. 

As with previous articles in the series, 
this basic industry will be surveyed “from 
the outside in,” as it were. That is, it will 
be broken down and evaluated by, first, a 
detailed analysis of the operations of one 
single community bank, followed by a sum- 
mary of its role as one “cell” of a multi- 
billion dollar operation serving millions of 
individuals. 

Watch for “Tis Is Caprratism—in 
TERMS OF A BANK.” 


MERCHANT LEADER 


Few people would deny “Bernie” Gimbel 
the right to be labeled America’s top mer- 
chant. As such, his inclusion in the ranks 
of the country’s Fifty Foremost Business 
Leaders was a foregone conclusion. 

A towering figure in the marts of merchan- 
dising, a retailer “who conceives it his mis- 
sion to make available even to our humbler 
homes articles of sound utility and of in- 
trinsic beauty,” Gimbel has not only won 
himself an enviable niche in business, he 
has also earned the goodwill and esteem of 
thousands of friends ahd employees. 

Next issue, in Nathaniel Benson’s heart- 
warming story—another in Forses “Men of 
Achievement” series—we’'ll give you an in- 
sight into the man and his methods. 


COMING SOON 


“Rounp THE CLock witH A.Top Execu- 
TIvE,” a first-hand, “blow-by-blow” report on 
a typical business executive’s day—from 
breakfast to bedtime; “You anp Your Con- 
GRESSMAN,” practical pointers by a leading 
U. S. Senator concerning just what you can 
do to elect a Congress friendly to business; 
“Way THe Crisis in Europe,” an outspoken 
and constructive comparison of American- 
European economic ideologies. 


Costume Designer 
for Breakfast Foods 


What are the best breakfast foods going 
out in this season? Well, you can safely 
bet that the dominant ‘style note will 
again be paper boxes. 


It's probably that way with your 
product, too. And whether you make 
nail polish or nuts and bolts . . . paper 
clips or paisley shawls . . . chances are 
you'll find the packaging material you 
need in Flintkote’s widely varied line 
of paper and paperboard products. 


We make many kinds of boxes and 
containers. Tiny ones that carry mi- 
lady’s powder puffs. Big, tough giants 
that protect huge industrial machines. 
Set-up boxes. Corrugated containers. 
Boxes of cardboard...special materials. 


Our specialists are ready to work in- 
dependently or in close conjunction 
with your staff to provide boxes or con- 
tainers that combine appearance and 
utility with economy. May we help? 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Shingles, sidings and insulations for 
residential construction. Protective 
coatings for industry. Adhesives. Lam- 
inants. Sizings. Dispersions of 
rubbers and resins. Synthetic 
latices. Railway, Automotive 
and Marine products. Other 
standard and special products 
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FLINTKOTE 


for myriad industrial requirements. 
Our policy of applied research to in- 
dustrial requirements may be of service 
to you. THE FLINTKOTE Com- 
PANY, 30RockefellerPlaza,N.Y. 
20, N. Y.; 55th & Alameda Sts., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; 30th St., Long 
Branch, Toronto 14, Ont. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Forecast: Stormy weather at Washington. 
Inflation control program should be 


specific and enacted without undue 
delay. 


Lcng - drawn - out political wrangling 
will retard production. 


Politics alone cannot create abundance. 


Conserve food and fuel oil: 


Record grain prices are result of gov- 
ernment buying, not speculation. 


Steel products will ‘remain in short 
supply next year. 


Do your best to keep prices down. 


Economize! 
Air freight shipments are growing. 


Tax reduction, if any, wil benefit low- 


income group. 


Russia, losing the “cold war,” will stop 
short of forcing us into a fighting war. 


She wants no atom bomb showers. 


Palestine decision will test the United 


Nations. 


Germany must produce more. Ditto 
other European countries. 


Britain’s Labor Government is fizzling, 
not fizzing. 


Keep the American flag flying at sea. 


A New Year resolution: Strengthen sales 
efforts. 


A guess: Governor Warren will come 
more into the limelight. 


Henry Wallace isn’t what the last three 
letters of his name spell. 


American food will win more friend- 
ships than Communist propaganda. 


Give a thought to the predicament of 
those whose incomes have not sky- 
rocketed with prices. 


A Merry Christmas to all our readers. 
FORBES 
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Rather fussy honeymoon between White House and Congress will end abruptly with final 
passage of emergency foreign aid legislation. . . . Long-range Marshall plan will 
meet strong opposition and undergo substantial changes. .. . Truman & Co. also will 


_ face a barrage of political dynamite on the domestic front. 


“1. Republican leaders plan to embarrass Democrats by dusting off such hardy 
perennials as FEPC and anti-poll tax bills. . . . While left-wingers in the Democratic 
party are strong advocates cf these measures they are anathema to the Southerners who 

¢hold the balance of power in the Senate. 


2. GOP strategists also talk of a new zinc-lead-and-copper subsidy. .. .« 
White House is opposed to plan, but western mining states love it. .. . Whether or 
not the bill becomes a law, Republicans will use it to bid for the mining vote. 





_ $. Tax tactics will be another source of trouble for the Administration. ... 
GOP will try to make political capital by passing a carefully drawn tax reduction bill 
that enough Democrats will support to override another veto by "High Tax Harry.* 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX--Broadened Social Security coverage, by bureaucratic edict, is 
looming on the horizon. « « e« Many employers not now subject to Social Security con-— 
tributions=--because they deal with “independent contractors" and not "*employess"<-- 
will have to pay them under proposed Treasury regulations. 


Interested parties have until the end of the year to file objections to the pro- 
posals which stretch the definition of “*employee" to the farthest possible limits 
staked out by the Supreme Court. New rules deal only in general principles but specific 
interpretations affecting whole industries would follow their final adoption. Auto-= 
mobile agents and door-to-door salesmen, for example, could easily be blanketed into 
the Social Security set-up under this new policy. 











TRANSPORTATION DEPT.--A new Department of Transportation, headed by a cabinet member, 
would be created under the Capehart plan now before the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 





r 


The Indiana Republican would tie together all Federal transportation activi- 
ties in one agency and absorb Interstate Commerce Commission (now independent) plus 3. 
divisions of the Commerce Dept., Maritime Commission, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, and Civil Aeronautics Board. This plan has been advocated many times before but 
vested bureaucracy as much as transportation interests have blocked it--and probably 
can do so again. 











TARIFF PACTS--Trade agreements negotiated at Geneva last Summer by 25 nations start to 
take effect Jan. 1. New schedules eventually will affect 45,000 commodities. Impact 

of tariff cuts up to 50% on products which normally account for most imports won't be felt 
immediately because of restrictions in many countries. (Continued on page 9) 
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AGRICULTURE Still going up! Higher farm food prices in 1948, a leveling off in 1949, 


then a sharp drop in 1950--that's how one representative group of farmers 
views the price outlook. In order of importance, here are some of the factors they see 


as mainly responsible: high demand,. feeding Europe, speculation, government buying 
practices, low supply. 


HOUSING Varying from "comfortable" to "fairly adequate" is the prediction of building 
products manufacturers regarding the 1948 supply situation. The one probable 


exception: Steel. They also feel that the indirect impact of a foreign-aid programy | 


accompanied by steel and freight car shortages, is likely to be more important than » 
direct demands for building products. .. . Something they worry about: If broad author- 
ity is given the Administration for allocation and control over use of basic products, 


"the imposition of controls could seriously interfere with the progressive re-estab- 
lishment of orderly markets." 


STEEL Two-year wait? The industry's billion-dollar expansion program isn't likely to 
boost 1948 output much higher than in 1947, insists one leading steelmaker. 

He cites shortages of scrap metal, high-grade coal as among restrictive factors that 

will prevent full capitalization upon additional ingot, sheet and-strip steel making 

facilities expected next year. On the other hand, improved technological methods and 


rehabilitation of existing facilities may add to available tonnage during the next sev- 
eral months. 


RUBBER Headache for Congress: What sort of policy should be adopted by the Government 

for its multi-million-dollar war*baby--synthetic rubber. Its importance from 
the standpoint of national defense is currently matched by the lever it offers manufac- 
turers in a period of rising natural rubber prices. Some alternatives to choose from: 


government operation, industry operation, or industry operation with some sort of gov- 
ernment support. 


METALS Demand for non-ferrous metals remains brisk, spurred in large part by inven- 

tory building, increased sales of finished products. Factors that will affect 
supply-demand balance in the near future: aid=-to-Europe program, government stockpil- 
ing. Reduction of import tariffs is expected to have a long-range competitive effect. 


INSURANCE Reflecting the capital needs of business and home owners-<as well as in- 
surance companies’ desire to improve earnings position--life insurance funds 

available for investment during the first nine months of this year were directed primar- 

ily into the securities of business enterprises. and mortgages: Box score: purchases of 


business securities were some $3 billions, mortgage investments almost $2 spe a 
while government bonds absorbed less than $1 billion. 


INCOME Americans are less thrifty this year: Ratio of savings to disposable personal 
income is estimated at $1 in every $15, compared to last year's $1 out of every 
$s and 1944's record $1 out of $4. . . . Shift in the national income pattern is seen in 
the significant gains made by the South and West, at the expense of the East. Contrib- — 
uting factors: Boom-t ime conditions in agriculture, population changes, growth of new 8 
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these regions include such indusries as 
textiles, paper making, chemicals, food 
leet ‘Gretéesoas metals. 


SAILROADS Good job well done: Despite 
continuing operational handi- 
caps, the roads are breaking quite a few 
records handling this year's national 
freight burden. More carloads of freight, 
for instance, have been moved so far than 
in any war year--and with fewer freight 
cars, an all-time high in box-car loadings 
was set in October's third week, while a 


- pew low in turn-around time of freight cars 


was achieved last month. 


INVENTORIES Latest word from purchasing 

agents is that industrial 
inventories continued to increase last 
month, but it was a "creep," not a "run- 
away." There were many reports that sup- 
plies, at uncomfortably low levels for the 
volume of production achieved, compelled 
increased expediting efforts. General 
buying rule: hand-to-mouth to 90 days. 
POWER More favorable outlook is envisaged 
_ by power companies, who feel they 
can handle peak Winter demands satisfac- 
torily. Though still tight in some places, 
it's said that the overall power picture 
Shows signs of easing. On the other hand, 
the FPC, receiving some reports of cur- 
tailed services, believes such an outlook 
is too optimistic, recommends every effort 
to facilitate the interchange of power 
between states. 


City highway improvements are 
way behind other phases of 
the public roads program. Only 17% of 
Federal funds available for such purposes 
have been awarded under existing contracts, 
compared with 40% for primary roads, 335% 
for secondary road systems. ... Two 
*"musts*® for air security: Continuing pro- 
gram of development, perfection and prov- 
ing of new types of war-craft, adequate 
production of the latest approved models. 
Minimum cost: some $750 millions. ... 
+ « » Despite the number of old-age cars 
on the road and record production of new 
-wehicles, car scrappage is not at a high 
rate. Latest estimate of passenger cars 
and t in use totals some 33 millions 
increase in passenger cars, 21% . 
Ae ; ~~-Tho Editors. 


SIDELIGHTS 


industrial areas. Industrial gains made by 


Washington Preview 


{Continued from page 7) ; 

Immediate reaction to the Geneva 
agreements has been relatively mild BUT 
@ Storm is brewing. Many Republican mem- 
bers of Congress suspect Uncle Sam lost 
his shirt in the international trading. 
Opposition will reach peak next Spring 
when the Administration seeks another re-_ 





‘newal of its authority to make reciprocal — 


trade agreements. 


CONSTRUCTION FORECAST--Building in 1948 
is expected to total $15.2 billion, a new 
dollar-volume record and up about one-fifth 
over this year. If joint estimate of Labor 
and Commerce Dept. experts come true, 
physical volume will still be about 25% 
under 1942 and the mid '20s because f 
the sky high prices. 

Survey forsees: 

1. A further increase in home 
building, prices to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

2. A sharp decrease in new indug- 
trial construction because much of extra 
capacity required for post-war needs now 
has been added. 

5S. Public utility expansion io 
grow tremendously (almost 25%) as utilities 
struggle to catch up with backlog needs 
acquired during the war. 

Note: Forecast is based on 3 ase 
sumptions=--no serious recession, only 
moderate rise in construction costs, 
private builders going forward with plans : 
to break ground for 950,000 homes in ‘48. 

















MASS PICKETING--Chairman Hartley and his 
House Labor Committee will hold hearings 
Starting Jan. 19 on legislation to ban 
mass picketing. It will be a separate bill, 
not an amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Hartley is retiring from Congress when his 
term expires next year, and he means it 
because he has moved out of his district. 





AGENTS IN JAPAN--U. S. firms doing business 
in Japan have been granted permission to 
hire Japs as their agents. Licenses must 
be obtained from the Japanese Board of 
Trade (Boeki Cho) and Supreme Commander 
MacArthur. Payment to agents will be made 


through Boeki Cho. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
9 





























Making the Ocean a Test Tube 


... to bring you better products 


INCO goes down to the sea...to get 
the ocean’s own verdict on metals 
and alloys. 


Here, at Kure Beach, the Atlantic 
has been made a giant test tube for 





Bird’s-eye view oj the Marine Test Basin 
at Kure Beach, N.C. 


* 
10 . 


studying the corrosive attack of salt 
water and salt air. 


Many different tests are made on 
thousands of metal specimens. Each 
is carried out under natural condi- 
tions expected in service. 


The picture above shows metal 
panels immersed in the ocean’s own 
brine. This type of test shows how 
well the metal resists corrosion, and 
also whether it retards the growth 
of barnacles and other marine life. 


In other tests, metals are exposed 
on racks to salt air and salt spray, 
or whirled through the water at high 
velocity. 

These and other tests often take 
months...sometimes years. But the 
object remains the same: To dis- 
cover which metal'or alloy is best 
suited to a specific task. 


Just one of the many ways Interna- 
tional Nickel helps manufacturers 
bring you better products, with a 
hand from Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. “Unseen,” because it’s usually 
combined with other metals. “Your 
Friend,” because it serves you every 
day. 
* * 

Write for your free copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel.” This illustrated, 
60-page booklet tells the story of Nickel, 
from ancient discovery to modern-day 
use. Address Dept. 96, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


“att, Nickel 


TRADE MARE 


.» Your Unseen Friend 


© 1947, T.1.". CO, 


FORBES 
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Republicans Out-Politicked 


Almost every American is alarmed and angered by the 
terrific and continuing rise in the cost of living. Be he 
business man, farmer, laborer or white-collar worker, he 
is mad. To his angered question “Why?”, every group 
has a different answer, blaming the others with convinc- 
ing data and logical arguments. 

Such widespread resentment will find concrete expres- 
sion at the polls in 1948, and the Administration in 
Washington is doing an unfortunately able job in blam- 
ing the Republican congressional majority. Truman’s 
cohorts are picturing him as a plain, honest fellow doing 
his darndest to protect the pay envelope from the onslaughts 
of big business profiteers and their Congressional friends, 
the Republican majority in Senate and House. 

His 10-point proposal for checking rising prices emerged 
from the cauldron of conflicting councils within his inner 
circle as an unworkable hodge-podge that all knew could 
never be enacted into anything resembling the program 
proposed. But, knowing that, they threw in all sorts of re- 
quests that will make fine campaign slogans at election 
time. 

Those concerned with political victory next year know 
that the party blamed for rising prices will be licked; and 
Truman’s growing popularity curve shows that his atttempt 
to shift the blame is working. 

“Who killed price control?” “Who took the ceiling off 
rents?” etc. Those are the questions, and the Republican 
majority is blamed. Didn’t they kill, or pass the legislation 
that crippled these measures? No word, of course, about the 
Administration support of rounds of wage-increases that 
broke ceilings; no word of their own proposals which 
virtually knocked out such controls when OPA was a hot 
potato, etc. 

Frankly, I wish the responsible Republican leaders would 
hand him that ridiculous, unworkable 10-point program 
exactly. as requested. And watch the Administration try to 
administer in any way, shape or form a program based on 
those 10 points—points presented in full knowledge of 
their unworkability, but with keen awareness that they 
would sound well next Fall when blaming the GOP for 
high prices.—MaLcoLm Forses. 


Shortsighted 


Not long ago a leading aviation company dismissed 
dozens of its engineering personnel, men who had helped 
the firm soar to an enviable wartime record. The men 
were given no notice. They arrived for work in the morn- 
ing, were told not to report in the afternoun. Nor did 
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they receive two weeks’ pay, nor one week’s. Not even 
one hour’s. Many of these men had been with the com- 
pany for years. 

A hardware manufacturing company, a leader in its 
field for more than half a century, commonly discharges 
employees at a moment’s notice. Some months ago, an 
employee who had been with the firm almost from its 
beginnings was told at five o’clock on a Monday after- 
noon that he “didn’t need to come back next day.” He 
was given no money but that which was coming to him 
up to that day—and no explanation for his dismissal. 

Isolated cases? Perhaps; but isolated in many places. 
These are not merely exaggerated reports gathered from 
hearsay. They are actual cases, of my own knowledge. 
Yes, there are many firms that do not resort to such 
methods, many which have up-to-the-minute, efficient 
human relations programs. Unfortunately, there are also 
some—most of them comparatively small—whose em- 
ployee relations policies would be little out of place in 
the dark ages. 

These firms give a black eye to all industry. They are 
responsible for much “word-of-mouth” maligning of the 
whole American system. One employee mishandled in this 
way by one company may well sour his attitude toward 
all management. 

What’s the solution? Perhaps management acting in 
concert can wake up its short-sighted brothers, wake them 
up for their own and everyone's benefit. 

Certainly this is no minor problem, to be clucked about 
despairingly with much head-shaking but little action. 
It is one of the biggest single problems facing industry 
today. A contented work-force means high output, efficient 
workmanship, lowercd costs, increased profits for all. 

Perhaps our various trade and management associations 
would do well to put their collective heads together to 
see what can be done about companies whose employee 
relations policies are some 30 years behind the times. 

—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 


Needed—An Adequate Merchant Marine 


A noteworthy service has recently been rendered by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on the Merchant Marine. 
By pointing out the danger threatening the maritime in- 
dustry and in offering a sound remedy through a sensible 
ship construction. program, it has focused attention on a 
situation too long neglected. For the last two wars have 
taught us the valuable, albeit expensive lesson that an ade- 
quate merchant marine must be maintained. 

Why isn’t our present tonnage adequate? Though we 
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built some 5,000 ships during the war, it was to meet an 
emergency. The bulk of these ships are not suitable for 
use under peacetime competitive conditions. The weakness 
and unbalance of today’s merchant fleet is glaringly ap- 
parent in passenger and combination passenger-cargo 
types, the very ships needed to enable us to meet foreign 
competition as well as to maintain a vital element of our 
national defense. Today we have less than half the num- 
ber we had in service prior to the war. We must restore 
the balance. An unbalanced fleet is an inadequate fleet. 

We have repeated the mistake made after World War | 
by letting our merchant marine begin a trend toward 
deterioration, obsolescence. This is evidenced by the fact 
that our shipbuilding industry is on the verge of dis- 
integration through lack of orders. That is why the current 
recommendation for 46 passenger ships to be constructed 
over a period of four years at a cost of some $500 millions 
is a good start in the right direction. 

The responsibility for implementing the Committee’s 
recommendations lies with Congress. Its immediate re- 
action has been good. It remains to be seen just how 
much teeth it will provide to start us on a long-range 
program that will assure us of an adequate merchant 
marine.—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 


* 


No race was ever won by resting on oars. 
* 


Know-How Our No. 1 Material Asset 


Know-how is America’s Number One material asset. It 
was our unrivalled know-how which enabled America to 
become the “Arsenal of Democracy.” Various other coun- 
tries possess vast resources. But the United States has 
surpassed them all in applied production techniques. Brit- 
ain originally led. Germany, under Kaiser Wilhelm, made 
great strides. Russia now is feverishly striving to catch up. 

The tremendous inventiveness, resourcefulness, tech- 
niques, know-how, which have entered into mass produc- 
tion have been very largely responsible for America’s in- 
dustrial leadership of the world. Britain’s equipment in 
such basic industries as coal, steel, rail transportation, has 
lagged behind, has not been sufficiently modernized. The 
Efficiency Magazine arenes aware of this, pertinently 
emphasizes: 

If we had sense, we would spend £40,000,000 on machine tools 
this year, instead of spending it on Palestine. Our standing as an 


industrial nation depends most of all upon our machine tool 
industry. 

The history of machine tools began in Britain. In 1779 Maudslay 
invented a screw-cutting lathe. It was the great-grandfather of 
machine tools. 

Soon afterwards came Wilkinson’s boring machine and Bramah’s 
lock-making machines and Nasmyth’s steam hammer. In twenty 
years we had a hundred inventors, while other countries had none. 

That was how our greatness as an industrial nation began, and 
we should not forget it. For a areas we led the way in the 
making of machine tools. 

The fact is that the importance of our machine tool industry is 
not being appreciated either by the Government or the British 
people. Surely it should be the first industry to be set free. 


—B. C. Forses. 
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An editorial in our, Nov. lst issue, “How to Multiply 
Skilled Workers,” has elicited much response. One cor- 
respondent, Louis Ruthenburg, president of Servel, Inc., 
writes: “The problem of replacing our skilled workers 
through more adequate apprentice training is very serious . 
and is quite involved.” He mentions the following handi- 
caps to the expansion of such programs: High wage levels, 
insistent demand for unskilled workers, the reduced dif- 
ferentials between the earnings of the skilled and unskilled, 
all of which eliminate incentives for learning trade skills. 

What can be done by way of remedy? First, a readjust- 
ment in pay should be made, commensurate with the hard- 
earned skill of the master craftsman. Such monetary in- 
centive should be supplemented by other, intangible forms 
of recognition of the master craftsman’s status. Next, a 
well-rounded apprentice training program should be in- 
itiated throughout industry. Last, but not least, a care- 
fully prepared educational campaign should be under- 
taken to show the individual worker the practical advan- 
tages to be gained by undergoing apprentice training. The 
future value to him of becoming a skilled mechanic must 
be emphasized. Moreover, the whole subject of apprentice 
training should be brought more urgently to the attention 
of labor leaders. All too few of them seem to recognize 
the basic importance of production to labor as well as to 
the nation at large; all too many cling to restrictive prac- 
tices that nullify attempts to improve productive practices. 

Apparently, management, labor leaders, don’t place suffi- 
cient value upon the skilled craftsman. For example, a 
recent survey reveals that there’s only some 4% difference 
in pay scales between the skilled and unskilled industrial 
worker. As long as industry is willing to pay for im- 
mediate output rather than for a long-term skill, and as 
long as labor accepts this situation, there’s little chance 
for success in securing an adequate supply of badly-needed 
skilled workers. 

An estimated 200,000 workers are now undergoing ap- 
prentice training, half of whom are in the building trades. 
But some 600,000 apprentices a year are needed if we 
are to maintain the 1940 level of skilled workers. The hard 
core of our productive system is the group of men who 
can take an engineering drawing and translate it into a 
working model, who can make the tools and machines so 
necessary to technological progress. These men, the master 
mechanics, expert machinists, skilled toolmakers, are get- 
ting older, scarcer. And as recruits to take their places 
diminish in numbers, a production bottleneck of serious 
proportions is developing—a bottleneck which threatens 
productive efficiency, technological progress. 

The U. S. Dept. of Labor’s Apprenticeship-Training 
Service should not be forced to assumnie all initiative in 
this matter. It can do a good job only if both manage 
ment and labor co-operate in a_program designed to re- 
store the skilled worker to his rightful position in industry. 


—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 
+. 


Justify your existence by contributing 
something to the well-being of others. 








17 Years of Proved 
ELECTRIC 
PERFORMANCE 


Because they are all-electric, the typewriters 
manufactured by International Business Machines 
Corporation lighten the effort of the typist and 
produce work of the finest quality. 


IBM’s research, design and engineering skill are 
evident in the ease of operation, and in the dis- 
tinctive appearance and high legibility of the typing. 

The IBM Electric Typewriter has been proving 
its merits in actual use for 17 years. 


If it's IBM... . it is electric 
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Y PERSONALITIES 


Mien of Achievement 
Robert R. Young 














OO a ah is lifting 


the sheriffs shadow from 

American railroads. In so 
doing she has dealt wallops to many 
people, including Morgans, Vander- 
bilts—and battling bantam Robert 
Ralph Young. 

Reviled by extremists both Right 
and Left, this moulder of a new rail- 
dom is the product of his twin mot- 
toes: “Trust in the unexpected” and 
“Never give up.” 

At close range the Mighty Mite of 
the C. & O. turns out to be a folksy 
Texan of 50. Though much in the 


Witutiam Hurp Hittyer is a Contributing 
Editor of Forses. 
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public prints, 
Young has a talent 
for being hard to 
locate. Until re- 
cently, he shared 
a business suite 
with another man 
in a mid-Manhat- 
tan building. His 
name was not on 
the door; hewasn’t 
listed on the build- 
ing’s directory; 
and his telephone 
number was a mys- 
tery. Now, how- 
ever, suddenly 
more accessible, he 
may be seen in a 
tastefully-fur- 
nished office in the 
Chrysler Building. 
And the building 
directory lists his 
name. 


Bob Young has 
a ruddled, red- 
nosed countenance, 
pinkish hair on the 
way to white, pale, 
protruberant blue 
eyes that glow with 
wit and under- 
standing as he be- 
gins to talk. His 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


nicknamed me ‘Railway’ or ‘Rail- 
road, depending on how they fig- 
ured my initials. My playmate, Har- 
vey (‘Eating House’) Hoover, actual- 
ly wrote all the merchants in town to 
‘please close up in honor of Railroad’s 
birthday.’ Family plans would have 
made me a physician;’ but 1 was fated 
to be a doctor of railroads instead.” 

Bob and his pal, “Eating House,” 
were sent to High School in Los An- 
geles, where he took second honors. He 
was graduated at the top of his class 
from Culver Military Academy in In- 
diana with a scholarship to either Le 
land-Stanford or the University of Vir- 
ginia. He chose the latter, and studied 
both engineering and law. Aiming 
now to be a business man, he pic- 
tured such a persor as half attorney, 
half engineer. “I left the University 
in 1916 without being graduated,” he 
explains, “for I had fallen in love 
with a Williamsburg girl, Miss Anita 
O'Keefe.” ; 

Back in his Panhandle home town 
of Canadian, after a single poker- 
playing year in college, David J. 
Young’s prankish, unpredictable son 
Robert had folks wondering what he’d 
do next. His days of alternate soda- 
jerking and _ clay-pigeon shooting 
across the street from the family bank 
were not far past, and everybody re- 
membered how he had lost his heir- 
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Never easily fazed, “Bob” Young's flair for doing the im- 
possible has set the business world astir, has brought him 
fame, fortune and more than his share of hard knocks 





calm, cool voice carries you along on 
the current of his reasonableness. For 
Young is nothing if not reasonable. 
“I never set out to be a railroad 
man until | had to become one. 
“When I was a boy I wanted to be 
a soldier or a sailor, because I liked 
action. Reckon I should have known 
my future even then; for the fellows 


loom watch to a gentleman gambler 
from Amarillo. 

No commonplace decisions were to 
be expected from the grandson of old 
cattleman Robert Moody, who in 1879 
had crossed the prairies in a “sure 
*nuff house-on-wheels” drawn by 
oxen. Through successive hitchings, 
rollings and unhitchings, he home- 
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steaded one ranch after another to- 
wards his ‘legally achieved goal of 
100,000 acres, and later went into 
banking. , 

The told-you-so’ers were not sur- 
prised when, after one day in his 
father’s bank and words with his 
stepmother, “R.R.” rolled East on his 
own steam, married his fiancee and 
sought employment with the du Ponts 
at Carney’s Point, N. J. 

“I didn’t have sense enough to 
know that I could have got a white 
collar job,” he narrates. “Instead, I 
stood in the bullpen with 150 other 
applicants’ and thought myself so 
lucky when the supervisor fingered me 
‘out and put me on as a ‘powder mon- 
key’ that in sheer exuberance I cut 
more powder than anybody else. 


MODEST BEGINNING 


“One day, after I'd been working 
there about six months at 2814¢ an 
hour, the shift supervisor started cut- 
ting alongside of me. Everybody 
looked, because this was considered a 
great honor. Pretty soon he asked in 
a low tone, ‘Can you read and write?’ 
When I assured him I could he told 
me to report the following morning. He 
made me his shift clerk. That wouldn’t 
have happened today. The Union rules 
now in force would have kept me in 
the gang.” 

This was Station One on the route 
that landed him, by way of account- 
ancy and the du Pont finance depart- 
ment, in a $35,000 assistant treas- 
urership of General Motors. 

His big money chance came a year 
later, in 1929, when John J. Raskob, 
who had retained him as financial ad- 
viser, fired him for predicting the 
panic. 

Young had meanwhile saved money 
and inherited some $15,000 from his 
grandfather, thus enabling him to 
test his theories by selling short be- 
fore the crash. With the resultant first 
million, he formed his own invest- 
ment firm, but was not popular in the 
financial district because he had 
waxed rich while the heavy talent 
was going broke. 

With similar contrawise tactics he 
bought for four millions, on a quarter- 
of-a-million shoestring, plus a chunk 
of Woolworth cash,.the down-and-out 
Allegheny Corp. 

This gave him key-title to most of 
the former Van Sweringen billion- 
dollar rail domain that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. had lost money on when they 
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closed it out to the late “fruit-jar” 
Ball. 

Young’s failure to register at Mor- 
gan’s as an accredited big-time rail- 
ster upon acquiring this property, 
violating a time-hallowed custom of 
the Street, has wrought him much 
woe. 

“I’ve had more setbacks and re- 
buffs in the past 10 years than any 
man I| know,” he avers. “Many a 
time my whole future and fortune 
have hung on a situation apparently 
insurmountable. Then, suddenly, 
something that looked like a mis- 
fortune, moved by a power beyond 
our ken, was turned to my advantage. 
This world is not wholly ruled by 
cause and effect. So when I’m de- 
feated I’m not licked, 

“Just now I’m defeated in my 
effort to buy the Pullman Company. 
But I’m not licked: in my main objec- 
tive, which is to take the somno- 
lescence out of the sleeping car busi- 
ness and make greater comfort avail- 
able to the car’s long-suffering occu- 
pants.” 

When Young talks of his railroads— 
particularly the Chesapeake & Ohio— 
he seems pathetically anxious that his 
listener understand what he is trying 
to do and why. 

He protests that 
he is no crusader, 
as friendly critics 
have called him. 
“] have no quar- 
rel with bankers 
as such, but when 
they usurp man- 
agement func- 
tions I resent that 
just as if a law- 
yer were to tell 
me how to run 
my business. 


“As I did not 
grow up in either 
railroading or 
banking, the 
grand old idea 
that railroads 
should be. domi- 
nated by bankers 
does not appeal 
to me. I always 
have fights on my 
hands as a result. 


“You see, I got 
into all this by 
involuntary evol- 
ution. I bought 
Allegheny expect- 








ing to straighten out a holding com- 
pany situation. Then I found the com- 
ponent railroads as badly tangled as 
the financial structure. The whole sys- 
tem was diseased; so I had to stay in 
and effect a cure or forfeit my money 
and self-respect. 


FORESEES ERA OF PROGRESS 


“My enemies say that I’m power- 
mad. Nonsense; what I’m mad about 
is motive power and efficient service.” 

Young never uses gestures and sel- 
dom raises his voice, but here his 
manner became almost fanatically 
earnest. 

“In the U. S. we are about to en- 
ter a new stage of progress. We are 
going to spark the original mixture 
that set all our wheels turning 150 
years ago—the faith of our fathers. 
To do this we must wake the true 
owners of all enterprises to a new 
consciousness ahd a new responsi- 
bility. 

“B. C. Forbes is taking a step in 
the right direction with his Investors 
League. The Federation for Railway 
Progress which we have organized, 
the C. & O.’s advertising and its new 
charge-your-ticket plan, have a simi- 

{Continued on page 33) 


His tactics have been both acclaimed and condemned 
15 
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The Wall That Keeps 





By JOHN H. WILSON 


LITTLE-KNOWN provision of the 
A corporation tax law, officially 
known as “The Tax on Corpo- 
rate Income under the Revenue Act of 
1945,” constitutes one of the greatest 
barriers to the growth of small busi- 
ness. This is the so-called “notch tax,” 
by which all income of a corporation 
between $25,000 and $50,000 is taxed 
53%, leaving only 47% to be retained 
by the business. 

This tax is so little known that rela- 
tively few business men are familiar 
with it, many lawmakers were found 
to be totally ignorant of it, and even 
a few income tax experts and consult- 
ants were unaware of its existence. 
The average small business man simply 
turns his tax problems over to an in- 
come tax specialist and has him com- 
pute the tax which must be paid. He 
seldom knows exactly how it was ar- 
rived at; he merely knows that the tax 
that he had to pay took such a large 


On all income from zero to $5,000 
the tax rate is 21%; from $5,000 to 
$20,000, 23%; from $20,000 to $25,- 
000, 25%; and then, beginning at 
$25,000 and continuing until $50,000 
has been earned, the tax rate is at the 
unconscionable figure of 53%. 

Ajter income passes $50,000, the tax 
rate drops back to 38% and remains at 
that figure for all income above that 
amount. 

The accompanying graph shows the 
present normal tax rate, surtax rate, 
and ‘total tax rate, and also shows a 
proposed normal tax, surtax, and total 
tax which would eliminate this “notch 
tax” and make a graduated tax out of 
the present law. 

The explanation given’ by the Treas- 
ury Department of why this “super 
tax” is applied upon small or medium- 
size business is that it is made in this 
way so that the total tax rate beginning 
at $25,000 will gracually increase until 





Are small business men slowly being throttled by a little- 
known provision of the corporate tax law? The author says 
yes, offers some cogent reasons, suggests a practical remedy 





proportion of his profits that he was 
unable to pay reasonable dividends, 
put money back into the business so 
that it would continue to grow, and at 
the same time add something to his 
working capital in order that the busi- 
ness would be able to weather hard 
times or depressions. 

Under the present law the tax is split 
up into a so-called “normal tax” and 
“surtax,” and various rates apply to 
different amounts of income. But for 
the purpose of simplification, it is only 
necessary to consider the total of these 
two taxes, which are as follows: 


Joun H. Wuson is president of the Wilson 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Wichita Falls, Tex. 





it will reach 38% at $50,000, and, 
therefore, the tax on corporations earn- 
ing more than $50,000 can be set at a 
flat 38% for their entire income. 

The practical effect of this tax, how- 
ever, is to tax the income of small cor- 
porations to such a high degree that it 
makes it practically impossible for any 
small corporation to grow and become 
a larger institution. It is, in fact, “the 
wall that keeps small business small.” 

This law was originally enacted in 
1938, but since the tax was not payable 
until the following year, and most of 
the years since then have been war 
years in which the rate of tax has not 
been very seriously considered, it is 


only since the war that this has become 
a very real and almost insuperable dif- 
ficulty for small business. 

The individual Income Tax is what 
is known as a “graduated tax;” that is, 
the higher the income the higher the 
rate. This tax starts at a relatively low 
rate and increases by steps or brackets 
as the income increases. Practically all 
business men are in agreement that the 
corporation tax should also be a grad- 
uated tax. 

The present corporation tax could be 
converted into a graduated tax if this 
“notch tax” were eliminated. 

A reasonable and logical way of do- 
ing this, as shown in the accompanying 
curve, would be to continue the 25% 
rate on incomes up to $35,000, then in- 
crease the rate on income between $35,- 
000 and $50,000 to 32%, and then tax 
all income above $50,000 at the present 
rate of 38%. 


WOULD MEAN BIG SAVING 


If this were done, a corporation 
earning $35,000 would pay $2,800 less 
tax than at present, and one earning 
$45,000 would pay $4,900 less. All cor- 
porations earning more than $50,000 
would have their tax reduced by $5,- 
950. 

This might cost the Federal Govern- 
ment around 200 million dollars in rev- 
enue; but, even so, it would be worth 
this and more for the aid it would give 
to small and medium-size business, 
which is now taxed at such a high rate 
that it is probably the most oppressive 
tax levied by any government. 

If the Federal Government felt it ab- 
solutely could not afford to lose this 
amount of revenue, it would be possi- 
ble to increase tke corporation tax 
from 38% to 39% on all income over 
$100,000. If this were done, it is esti- 
mated that the net revenue loss would 
probably be less than 50 million dol- 
lars—if, indeed, there was any loss at 
all. 

Other results of this change would 
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be that the tax on a corporation earn- 
ing less than $700,000 annually would 
actually be less than at present and the 





entire tax increase would be passed on - 


to corporations earning more than 





$700,000 per year. A corporation éarn- 
ing one million dollars per year would 
pay approximately $3,000 more than 
it pays under the tax law now in 
effect. 

Most fair-minded individuals will 
agree that it would be much more equi- 
table for corporations having very 

ae large incomes to pay this tax than to 

f- impose it on small and struggling com- 

panies who are trying to put their prof- 

at its back into the business and grow, so 

8, as to provide more jobs and build up 

he the nation’s economy. Even large cor- 

yw porations could well afford to pay this 

ts tax increase rather than have it passed 

e on to small companies, because, if 
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these small companies are to be de- 
stroyed by the first depression by this 
unjust tax, then ov) main bulwark of 
democracy is gone, and our whole 
economy may collapse. 


SUPPORT FROM CONGRESS 


A considerable rumber of senators 
and congressmen have indicated sym- 
pathetic support of a plan to repeal this 
so-called “notch tax.” Among others, a 
letter from the Honvrable Daniel A. 
Reed, Congressman from the 45th Dis- 
trict of New York, states: 

“I realize fully that unless a tax bill 
car be enacted within a reasonable 
time to relieve venture capital and in- 
dustrial expansion the country will be 
in a very precarious position. The 
amount of capital which might be 
available for industrial development, 
which is now invested in tax exempt 


securities, is of astounding volume. 
The records show that $15,916,000,000 
wholly exempt securities and $21,335,- 
000,000 partially tax-exempt securities 
—a total of $37,251,000,000 — now 
find refuge in these securities.” 

Other comments run from surprise 
that this condition could exist to hearty 
support of the repeal of the tax. Not 
one valid reason for the retention of 
this inequitable “notch tax” has been 
advanced. 

This inequitable tax, which takes 
large sums from small corporations 
and prevents them from becoming 
more formidable competitors of larger 
corporations, violates the basic princi- 


ple of the graduated income tax. To | 


most small business men it looks as if 
it had been purposely designed to be 
the “wall that keeps small business 
small.” 


FEDERAL TAX RATE ON CORPORATE INCOME UNDER REVENUE ACT OF 1945 


NET INCOME IN DOLLARS 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


Panacea for Productivity? 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


NEW kind of engineer — the 
A human engineer — is beginning 

to fill an important niche in in- 
dustrial relations. The social scientist 
is getting a hearing in industry be- 
cause a growing number of top man- 
agement men are becoming more and 
more aware that surface improvements 
—good wages, vacations, proper work- 
ing conditions, recreation programs— 
are by no means the sole answers to 
labor unrest. 

This is no new discovery, but it’s 
been a long time in seeping through 
to management’s upper levels. In fact, 
it was discovered more than 20 years 
ago, when a Harvard professor by the 
name of Elton Mayo conducted one of 
the most interesting research projects 
in the entire field of labor relations. 

Professor Mayo—no ivory tower 
tenant—experimented with employees 
at Western Electric and came up with 
the conclusion that if you can make 
a worker really feel that he is an im- 
portant part of his company, you can 
de-emphasize all the other fancy trap- 
pings and still get top production and 
reasonably happy people. 


RESULTS WERE SURPRISING 


Mayo’s now historic studies began 
as an innocent exercise to find out the 
effects of lighting on worker output. 
Like the good scientist he was, he di- 
vided a department of women workers 
into two groups, one with very good 
light, the other poor. The conclusion 
seemed obvious. The workers trying to 
assemble parts in poorly lighted areas 
would tire easily and their production 
would slump. But quite the contrary 
happened. Production increased. 

There was a considerable amount of 
head-scratching by management and 
the experimenters. Can’t be, they rea- 
soned. So Mayo and his group began 
to make it tough for the employees 
picked for the tests. Not only was light- 
ing decreased, but poor ventilation was 
added to their working woes. Produc- 
tion again went up! 

Next, rest periods were taken away. 


But when the two-week test was over 
the output curve hadn’t slumped a frac- 
tion. There was more headshaking, 
more furrowed brows. 

“Let’s cut out the lunch period,” 
suggested one man. “That’ll do it.” 

Lunch periods were cut down to a 
bare few minutes. When the day was 
over, more work was finished than in 
any previous period. 

The results of these novel experi- 
ments were checked and re-checked, 
and always the same: production in- 
creased, the more onerous the working 
conditions became. Why? The answers 


former Swift and Co. executive, and 
his chief associates, Lillian Low, Wat- 
son Pierce and Joseph Goldsen, whose 
work on the human side of labor rela- 
tions is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. Take a typical problem which was 
recently dropped into their lap by 8 
harassed management. 

This company was a national whole 
sale organization. One of its depart- 
ments consisted of a group of telephone 
clerks who took merchandise orders 
from local retail stores. Labor turnover 
was high. Complaints from customers 
were many. The girls were curt over 





Bothered about lowered worker productivity? FORBES Labor 
Editor, delving into a widely neglected 20-year-old experi- 
ment in human engineering, comes up with a simple solution 





were simple. In fact, the employees 
themselves told management when in- 
terviewed after the tests were com- 
pleted. 

They said the mere fact that they 
were selected to take part in these ex- 
periments had made them feel impor- 
tant. Throughout the tests management 
was paying attention to them—compa- 
ny executives came down and chatted 
with them. That in itself made them 
feel good, and the feeling was reflected 
in increased output, regardless of the 
increasingly poor working conditions. 

Another significant finding was that 
production increased because the em- 
ployees were consulted by the Mayo 
groups about details of the experiment. 
They were not left in the dark, but 
were given a chance to express their 
views about factors which affected their 
welfare. 

Elton Mayo is now retired, but the 
lessons of his experiments have not 
fallen by the wayside. There’s a whole 
school of social scientists brought up 
in the Mayo tradition who are curent- 
ly getting a hearing from industry. 


Leading in the field is Leo Nejelski, 


the "phone, orders were inaccurate, 
morale was low, and training for the 
job so inadequate that “crying spells” 
of new employees became an occupa- 
tional hazard. It was difficult to recruit 
replacements. The company had made 
some efforts to improve working con- 
ditions, with little effect, and was pes- 
simistic about possible further im- 
provement. It finally called on. Ne 
jelski and his corps of “human en- 
gineers.” 

Nejelski didn’t forget the Mayo doc- 
trine: make employees feel that they’re 
an active part of the company, let them 
“in” on matters which affect their wel- 
fare, find out what emotional knots and 
tangles are interfering with their jobs, 
and give them the training and skill to 
do the job with competence. 

Nejelski and his cohorts spent many 
months in observation and interviews 
—not the question and answer type, 
but the “free association” kind, which 
enables employees to talk for hours on 
end to get things out of their systems. 
Boiling down the 1,000 pages of notes, 
here is what the workers told Nejelski 
—together with his remedies: 



























Every business, time and again, runs into production snags. When the problem 
is lubrication, we’re often called in to do the worrying. And eight times out 
of ten we come up with the right answer—fast. Because that’s our job day 
in, day out, year after year—putting petroleum to work efficiently. This 
backlog of experience, coupled with the world’s finest lubricants and fuels, 
is your best reason for calling Cities Service next time trouble calls on you. 


CITIES SERVICE STOPPED TROUBLE HERE! 


accuracy and finish. 


A screw products 
company in Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, 
called on Cities Serv- 
ice for advice on ma- 
chining a part of an 
intricate mechanism 
made of aluminum 
that required extreme 


Chillo Oil No. 22 
was recommended. Thereafter, the 
manufacturer reported the machined 
work was not only well within the re- 
quired tolerances, but the work had 
a mirror-like finish. Tool life was also 
phenomenally good. 

A brick and tile company in Iowa 
suffered numerous failures of the 
main drive-shaft bearings in their 





Hammer Mill Crush- 
ers. Cities Service en- 
gineers recommended 
Pacemaker Oil No. 2. 
The last report from 
the company said 
that since they stand- 
ardized on this lu- 
bricant, no bearing 

failures have occurred. 


“We use Solvent No. 26 
for cleaning surplus oil and 
grease out of electric clock 
movements and we find it 
unexcelled for this purpose” 
-+.80 writes the president 
of an Illinois watch repair- 
ing and rebuilding concern 
after continued use of this 





CITIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 
New York— Chicago 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL CO. 
Shreveport, La. 
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remarkable new Cities Service metal clean- 
ing fluid. 


A bus company ex- ‘ 
ecutive in Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently said, ; 
“During the past four .7; 
years, we used Cities : 
Service Heavy Duty 
type oil with outstand- 
ing results—minimum 7 
wear, freedom from 
sludge and no engine 
failures—which has enabled us to give un- 
interrupted service to our customers.” 





Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 283, Sixty Wall Tower 
New York 5, N: Y. 


Gentlemen: I have a production problem 
that involves lubrication. I would like to 
discuss it with one of your lubrication 
engineers, without obligation, of course. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
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1. “Our jobs are unim, . Were 
just order clerks.” Nejelski had the 
company up-grade the entire classifica- 
tion. The girls were made part of the 
sales department. Obvious as it may 
sound, the women never looked upon 


themselves—and neither did the com- 


pany—as sales people, which in reality © 


they were. 

2. “We don’t like the work and will 
leave it as soon as we can.” A system- 
atic selection program was instituted, 
to insure finding the right people for 
the job. 

3. “We don’t know who’s our boss. 
There are three or four people who 
give us orders.” Nejelski put the whole 
operation under one major executive, 
with a full-time supervisor in imme- 
diate charge. To insure co-operation, 
the girls were permitted to select their 
own immediate supervisors, putting it 
to a vote when the running was close. 
Supervisors were trained in human re- 
lations. 


4. “No one ever tells us anything 
about the company and where we fit 
in.” Nejelski instituted an induction 
and training program. Girls were 
taken around and introduced to work- 
ers and executives in related depart- 
ments. A month training course re- 
duced learning time by 300% and 
made the job one of the most popular 
m the office. 


5. “Nobody ever taught us how to 
sell. The shorter the order, the better.” 
A series of sales experiments was con- 
ducted, testing the best approaches. 
Planned sales drives sold items com- 
pletely out of the warehouse and in- 
creased employees’ earnings. 


6. “We know nothing about the 
customers we take orders from.” Ne- 
jelski started a program of each girl 
taking a tour of her customers. The 
women met the “voices,” learned more 
about their business problems. 


7. “We never see anybody from top 
management.” Today, operating vice- 
presidents, when making tours of the 
various branches, never neglect to 
stop in for a brief chat. 


8. “We have no opportunity for bet- 
ter jobs.” Up-grading and training for 
promotions are now part and parcel 
of the empleyee set-up for this once 
neglected department. 


The results amply demonstrated 
that the Nejelski program was both 
sound and practical. 


THE UNIONS SPEAK 






Behind the Lahor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND RECULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT, 


“PROFITEERING" 


From Minnesota Labor (CIO): 

Back of the rampant inflation in the 
U. S. is a simple economic fact. Big 
business is profiting from inflation 
and will continue to raise prices to 
make still more profits. . .. 

A favorite alibi is that while the 


- volume of profits has gone up, there 


has been no profiteering. The argument 
is used that higher profits are the result 
of expanded business operations and 
not of gouging the consuming public. 

But this alibi won’t hold up. Higher 
prices have swollen profit margins all 
along the line. Big business has made 
no effort at all to use efficiencies of 
capacity production to keep prices 
down by cutting profit margins. ... 

The measure of profiteering shows 
up in a comparison of factory payrolls, 
prices and profits. Comparing the first 
half of 1945 with the first half of 1947, 
we find: 

Payrolls per unit of factory output 
have risen 17%. 

Prices per unit of factory output 
have shot up 39%. 

Profits after taxes per unit of factory 
output have soared 142%. . . . 

Inflation won’t be checked until 
measures are taken that will effectively 
curb profiteering. These include price 
control, rationing and an excess profits 
tax to siphon off exorbitant profits. 


“PRODUCTION LAGGING” 2 

Ben Dor, in the Cleveland Union 
Leader (CIO): 

America is a great machine country. 
Boy, how we could make machines, 
and how those machines could turn out 
the stuff! Not only during the war, but 
for years before that, too, nobody 
could touch us when it came to pro- 
ducing goods. The whole big economic 
machine just hummed along, like a 


- well tuned engine. 


But the engine isn’t running so 
smooth these days. There are a lot of 
squeaks, squeals, and stalls. While pro- 
duction is high, judged by the produc- 
tion we need today the machine just 
isn’t doing so well. . . . 


In a dozen or more important indus- 
tries, time and production are being 
lost because of material shortages and 
bottlenecks. During the war, that didn’t 
surprise us. But we expected that when 
the war ended the goods would really 
begin to pour out. (The NAM told us 
that only price control stood between 
us and all-out production, so we got 
rid of that too. But somehow, the 
shortages are still there.) .... 

And in steel production . . . facilities 
have fallen so far behind that Ameri- 
can production is pretty well bottle- 
necked. . . . a4 

I hope that we can find some way of 
breaking the bottlenecks here before 
they suffocate us into a new world-wide 
depression. 


“MINIMUM WAGES” 


From the CJO News (Circulation, 
400,000) : 

Congress would have been ridiculed 
back in 1938 if it had passed a law 
which would eventually guarantee a 
minimum wage of $9.60 a week. 

Yet the minimum wage law passed 
in 1938 does exactly that in terms of 
today’s purchasing power. 

Here’s how it works: The law sets a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. 
Today 40 cents will buy only as much 
as 24 cents bought back in 1939. So 
the $16 guaranteed wage actually has 
shrunk to $9.60. 

That should explain why the CIO so 
strongly favors increasing the mini- 
mum wage to 75 cents an hour. 


“STRIKE NEWS OVERPLAYED” 


From The Weekly Dispatch (Ind.) : 

The general attitude assumed by the 
daily press in playing up work stop- 
pages is far out of proportion to their 
importance in the industrial field. 

“Industrial war” is becoming more 
exceptional. 

Let it be said however, that the pas- 
sage of the rotten laws in states and 
nationally had nothing to do with the 
decline in industrial strife. 

Intelligent employers and employees 
are getting together (despite the laws) 
and coming to an understanding. .. . 

There are more than 50,000 separate 
agreements in effect today between 
management and labor. 
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PLANTS 


There’s a simple, sensible way 
for management men and small- 
business executives to avoid the 
“grief” of new-construction short- 
ages, bottlenecksand uncertainties. 

Your purchase or lease of suit- 
able—or easily adaptable—Gov- 
ernment-owned properties can get 
your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker and on 
a favorable competitive cost basis. 

Strategically-located, modern, 
well-built plants and other facili- 
ties are ready and waiting for you 


Reem 187—131 indiana Ave.—Washington 25, D.C. 
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rope? 


to bid on now. Space units for 
50-man businesses, giant indus- 
trial plants, marine terminal sites 
—properties suited to almost any 
kind of manufacturing or com- 
mercial enterprise. One or more 
of these may well be exactly what 
you are looking for. . . or capable 
of conversion to your needs with 
minimum functional changes. 
Save yourself time, worry and 
money. Check with us before you 
attempt to build. Send for your 
free copy of the new Plantfinder. 


al 


... the plant you 
need may be ready 


and waiting 





Investigate ready-built, 
ready-to-occupy production 


facilities available now 


Consider the advantages of the 
many properties listed and de- 
scribed. Then phone, wire or write — 
our nearest Regional Office for 
further information—or for an 
appointment to inspect facilities 
that may meet your requirements. 


NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 


Describes immediately 
available properties—lists 
cthers soon to be made 
available— indexed, cross- 
indexed for your conven- 
ience. Write for free copy 
—to the address listed 
below ... on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 








WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION ' 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
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IF YOU HAVE funds to invest, we 
have a plan that may help you attain 
your investment objective. 


Our Research Department is con- 
stantly searching for companies and 
industries that will afford our customers 
favorable investment opportunities. 
We sum up these findings in three 
special plans, which we have called 
Pre-Planned Portfolios. Each has a 
different objective. You select the 
one that matches your plans. 

PLAN A— For Protection. This 

portfolio contains high grade lower- 

yield stocks and bonds selected to 
bring you a stable income with 
minimum risk. 

PLAN B — For Both Income and 

Appreciation. Here are the securi- 

ties that offer higher yield and a 

good prospect for appreciation, 





NEW IDEAS 


...in Precision Instruments, Scissors, Photogra- 
phy, Heaters, Hearing Aids, Kitchen Gadgets 


ELECTRIC SCISSORS 


Cutting. is made a pleasure by the 
“Trim” electric scissors pictured below. 
They can cut both single and multiple 
thicknesses of woolens, cottons and 
silks. You simply press the operating 
button and cut fast or slow, in a 





straight line, around curves, to the 
right or left. Weighing only six ounces, 
this is a practical, durable home or 
shop tool that eliminates hand fatigue, 
cuts in less than half the usual time. 
Safety factor: The moment thumb pres- 
sure is released current is automatical- 
ly cut off. 

(Atlas Instrument Co., 9 Tanner St., 


heavy enough to be used as a “ball 
mill” for pulverizing. 


(Andrew Technical Service, 111 E. 


Delaware Place, Chicago, Ill.) 


INTERIOR WEATHER EYE 


See the wind and keep weatherwise 
with the “Windial.” Looking like a 
radio, it’s a compact metal case in- 
strument whose edge-lighted dials show 
instantly every change in wind speed 
and direction. It’s reported to operate 
on regular house current, is easily in- 
stalled, with remote control “transmit- 
ter” mounted on the roof. 

(Friez Instrument Div., Bendix Avt- 
ation Corp., Taylor Ave., Towson, 
Baltimore 4, Md.) 


COLD WEATHER FIGHTER 

Trying to avoid Winter’s rigors? 
An entirely new type of portable elec- 
tric steam heater may help you. Called 
“Atom-Heat,” it’s thermostatically con- 
trolled, hermetically sealed for life— 
no water to add. Claimed not to strat- 
ify or dehumidify the air—nor burn 
essential oxygen from the air you 
breathe—the unit is safe, tamper- 









but with corresponding risk. Haddonfield, N. J. proof, Of all-copper construction, it MID 
PLAN C—For Short-Term Appre- has solid copper radiating fins that c 
wien. male group owney _ ON THE LEVEL provide a quick, uniform flow of heat, pac’ 
| an Teles aaaakeraaneede san Speedy, accurate, a combination assure correct circulation at any tem- utili 
| at proportionate risk. level and angle indicator called the perature. usec 
i Each plan is available in four dif- Anglevel is now available to all crafts- (Adrian iden Tool Co., 320 fuse 
. ferent “‘sizes’’—for investors with men in industry, farm and home. Us- W. Maumee St., Dept. 3, Adrian, Thi 
$5,000 (or less) to invest, $10,000, able from all four surfaces, with vials Mich.) vice 
/ $25,000, and $50,000 (or more). visible in any position, it quickly de- ; und 
You may have a detailed list of the | termines angles, slopes, pitches and KITCHEN TOOL ing 
. securities in any or all of our Pre- inclines to a high degree of accuracy. The mechanical hand with a thou- a si 
| Planned Portfolios. Better still, tell It even affords the true and rapid sand uses is an apt description of the quit 
4 us your objective and how much you measurement secured usually through gadget pictured here. Called the Hot- divi 
oe Se Yay ws the more —, the use of protractors or other pre- lifter, it’s designed to help you avoid unit 
ota eats ae sect operd ae ame cision instruments. burned fingers, scalded hands. Made ( 
help you attain them. With this in- (R-D Co., P. O. Box 912, Flint, from heavy-gauge steel, an easy-action N. 
formation in hand, we will send you Mich.) oie 
the Portfolio which best suits your 
Sena: Seesnddene y INDUSTRIAL TUMBLER : 
Latest laboratory product is a chem- le 
Department T-4 ical stoneware “Tumble-Jar” of di- fa 
MERRILL LYNCH, versified usefulnes in the textile, chem- the 
ical and food industries. Motor-driven, eit 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE _ | operating on 15 volts A.C. or 60 volts the 
Underwriters and Distributors of D.C., the jar rotates “tumblewise.” It’s thes 
Brokers it can ake: six inches in diameter, eight inches for 
: high, has reinforced rim, stoneware will 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. cover with rubber gasket and metal 
Offices in 93 Cities clamp, making it leakproof. It’s also a 
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spring holds large capacity jaws apart, 
while arc at sides gives a grip for 
round objects. 

(Merchandise Development, 76 Ad- 
ams Ave., West Detroit 26, Mich.) 


VEST-POCKET HEATER 


Another product stemming from 
wartime research is the Heatron Stirrer 
shown here. Designed for quick heat- 

ing of beverages, 
liquid foods, 
other liquids, it 
consists of a self- 
contained unit 
made up of a 
cartridge -like 
charge and the 
Stirrer itself. Six 
inches long, the 
stirrer has a 
chrome- plated 
copper heat cup 
into which the 
charge is placed. 
An enclosed spring action sets the 
heat charge in operation when the 
handle is pulled back and released. 
Result: quick, intense heat, generated 
without fumes or odor. Because of its 
vest-pocket nature it’s ideal for sports- 
men, campers, travelers, housewives. 

(Heatron, Inc., 901 Market St., Wil- 
mington 7, Dela.) 


MIDGET HEARING AID 


Only slightly larger than a cigarette 
package, the Solo-Pak hearing aid 
utilizes the printed electronic circuit 
used in the World War II proximity 
fuse to provide a boon for the deaf. 
This sub-miniature, self-contained de- 
vice assures dependable operation 
under the most rugged use. Outstand- 
ing feature: Servicing is reduced to 
a simple process that can be mastered 
quickly by even a non-technical in- 
dividual, eliminates need to send the 
unit back to the factory for repairs. 

(Allen-Howe Electronics Corp., 5 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill.) 


PHOTO PROGRESS 
Developed to meet the need for sim- 


ple production of separation negatives 
for existing color printing processes, 
the “S-T Tripac” single transfer nega- 
tive sheet film can be processed with 
the speed and simplicity of conven- 
tional black-and-white film. Intended 
for portrait and still photography, it’s 
used in ordinary plate-back cameras. 

(E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 


IN THE 


I; USED TO BE that the owners of prac- 
tically every business were themselves the 
managers of the business. Today, as far 
as large businesses are concerned, a pro- 
found change has taken place. In the Bell 
System, for instance, employee manage- 
ment, up from the ranks, and not owner 
management, is responsible for running 
the business. 

This management has been trained for 
its job in the American ideal of respect 
for the individual and equal opportunity 
for each to develop his talents to the full- 
est. A little thought will bring out the 
important significance of these facts. 


Management is, of course, vitally in- 
terested in the success of the enterprise it 
manages, for if it doesn’t succeed, it will 
lose its job. 


So far as the Bell System is concerned, - 
the success of the enterprise depends upon 
the ability of management to carry on an 
essential nation-wide telephone service in 
the public interest. 


This responsibility requires that manage- 
ment act as a trustee for the interest of all 
concerned: the millions of telephone users, 
the hundreds of thousands of employees, 
and the hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders. Management necessarily must do 
the best it can to reconcile the interests of 
these groups. 


Of course, management is not infallible; 
but, with its intimate knowledge of all the 
factors, management is in a better posi- 
tion than anybody else to consider intelli- 
gently and act equitably for each of these 
groups—and in the Bell System there is 
every incentive for it to wish to do so. 


Certainly in the Bell System there is no 
reason either to underpay labor or over- 
charge customers in order to increase the 
“private profits of private employers,” for 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
MANAGEMENT 
BELL SYSTEM 









its profits are limited by regulation. In 
fact, there is no reason whatever for man- 
agement to exploit or to favor any one of 
the three great groups as against the others 
and to do so would be plain stupid on the 
part of management. 


s % z 


Tae BUSINESS Cannot succeed in the long 
run without well-paid employees with good 
working conditions, without adequate re- 
turns to investors who have put their 
savings in the enterprise, and without 
reasonable prices to the customers who 
buy its services. On the whole these con- 
ditions have been well-met over the years 
in the Bell System. 


Admittedly, this has not been .and is 
not an easy problem to solve fairly for all 
concerned. However, collective bargain- 
ing with labor means that labor’s point of 
view is forcibly presented. What the in- 
vestor must have is determined quite 
definitely by what is required to attract 
the needed additional capital, which can 
only be obtained in competition with 
other industries. 


And in our regulated business, manage- 
ment has the responsibility—together with 
regulatory authorities—to see to it that the 
trates to the public are such as to assure 
the money, credit and plant that will give 
the best’ possible telephone service at all 
times. 

More and better telephone service at a 
cost as low as fair treatment of employees 
and a reasonable return to stockholders 
will permit is the aim and the responsi- 
bility of management in the Bell System. 


WOES - 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 









THOUGHTS HAVE WINGS 


YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe K.T.G. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
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@ For real sitting com- @& 
fort, plus postural aid 
to physical fitness. . try 
the new Do/More pos- 
ture chair forexecutives. 
for name of deal- 
er, and FREE booklet, 
“Physical Fitness.” 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 1225, ELKHART. INDIANA 
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Forbes Maps of 
Business Conditions | 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on the basis 
of economic unity; each representing a region in which conditions are dependent on 
the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are calculated for the separate areas. 
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Tuis issue’s maps show a marked change 
over the static condition of those of De- 
cember 1. The number of areas moving 
ahead has jumped to 25, the number 
moving backward has gone to four. The 
only area which repeats from the previ- 
ous issue is that centering around Duluth; 
the 25 positive areas are all new this time. 
There is a concentration of good areas 
in New England, the Plains States, and 
Texas. The improvement in the latter two 
areas for the most part is a reflection of 
improved crop conditions plus high wheat 
prices. 

The underlying conditions are extreme- 
ly sound, except for the price picture, and 
all the various indicators are either hold- 
ing their own or moving up. The move- 
ment is along a high plateau, with indi- 
vidual cities fluctuating. 

The 10 best cities include five repeaters. 
All except Detroit are in the Plains area 
or in Texas. All factors indicate good 
activity in that general belt. 

Of the eight zones shown, five have a 
marked improvement over conditions of 
a month ago, only one shows a drop. 
There has been good improvement in 
New England and South Central states, 
with a marked drop in Middle Atlantic 


states. 
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Will High Production Continue? 


As WE CLOSE the books for 1947 they record a 


high level of employment, income, production and’ 


prices. The question in everyone’s mind is whether 
or not 1948 will witness a continuation of these 
conditions. 

Consumerwise, 1947 was marked by unprece- 
dented purchasing power, plus a tremendous de- 
mand for goods of all kinds. These factors com- 
bined to spur business activity to record levels. 
Industrywise, the period was marked by high 
profits, cheap money, which united to build up a 
high level of investment in plant and equipment 
to meet urgent business and consumer demands. 

However, some developments in the latter part 
of this year will bear watching for their possible 
effect upon: 1948’s economic activity. Unit sales, 
as contrasted with dollar volume, appear to have 
leveled off, indicating growing consumer resistance 
to high prices. Profits have begun to be caught 
between rising costs and prices, and business 
break-even points have been forced sharply up- 
ward. The question of aid to Europe—its degree 
and extent—has injected an uncertain factor into 
the situation. Further beclouding of the future 
arises from various proposals for a return to some 
sort of rationing and control of various phases of 
our economy. 


CREDIT CONTROLS TO RETURN? 


_Creditwise, there’s talk of return to controls of 
consumer credit, while commercial banks are cau- 
tioned on their lending policies. There’s growing 
awareness of the possible need for some sort of 
qualitative, if not quantitative, control of the na- 
tion’s monetary supply. The pros and cons of this 
question will be thrashed out in the next couple of 
months. 

Another minus factor looming in early 1948 
is the threat of a third round of wage demands 
that may set off a wage-price spiral causing grave 
maladjustment in our economic structure. 

Lately, increased inventory buying has been 
watched with concern by some observers, who see 
in it a reflection of business men’s fears that prices 
will go still higher. However, inventories. in rela- 
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tion to current business activity are not considered 
excessive at the moment, while rising prices are a 
concomitant of current supply shortages and ex- 
panding business activity. 

On the plus side, supplywise, is the fact that 
much of this year’s projected expansion of pro- 
ductive facilities in basic industries will come into 
operation in the next several months, helping to 
ease the pressure on many items in short supply. 
And as mechanization proceeds apace, produc- 
tivity as measured in man-hours should gain. Im- 
proved cost techniques, moreover, will strengthen 


management controls, offset rising productivity 
costs. 


EARNINGS REFLECT INVENTORY PROFIT 


Profitwise, management is more critical in view- 
ing current depreciation practices. Many concerns 
realize that traditional depreciation charges are 
outmoded in view of today’s higher replacement 
costs. They can be expected to adopt more up-to- 
date procedures as far as allowed by Treasury De- 
partment regulations. They also realize that much 
of today’s earnings may reflect an inventory profit 
gained from rising prices, which could easily 
turn down with declining prices. 

The rapid expansion of bank loans may also be 
an indication that higher corporate income is be- 
ing offset by greater capital needs for inventories, 
plant and equipment. In this respect, monetary 
authorities are cautioning against too much re- 
liance upon banks and institutional investors for 
funds that should come from equity financing. 

The nation’s production rate is expected to 
reach an all-time high by the first. of the year. 


. Though it’s doubtful whether physical output will 


reach President Truman’s goal (a 5% boost over 
1946), it should top last year’s peaks. 

At present, the driving forces which fostered 
1947’s record economic activity do not seem to 
have run their course. Indications are that peak 
demands should continue to spark high level pro- 
duction through early 1948. Full employment as 
high wages will provide the fuel. 

—Tue Eprrors. 
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Breadth Of The Market 


NOTHER valuable tool for measur- 
A ing the condition of the stock 
market is also built up from in- 
ternal evidence—the Breidth Of The 
Market data. Various newspapers and 
magazines carry the following statis- 
tics of the daily transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange: the total 
number of issues traded, the number 
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(Current Dividend Rate) 
SOUND MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 
of your funds under these 
Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association Directors: 
C. A. DYKSTRA 
Provost at University of California 
at Los Ang 
GEO. M. EASON 
Pres. dnd Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S. N. R. 
Cc. C. McKEE — 
Engineer, Department of Water ower, 
City of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
Land Developer , 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB 
Physician and Surgeon 
Send for Standard’s “Save by Mail 
Plan” and financial statement. In- 
vest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 
Federal Insurance up to $5000. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


am 


PRESIDENT 





STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street © Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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BOWEN’S COMPARATIVE 
MARKET RATINGS - 


A service devoted exclusively to the selection of 
appropriate long and stock trading stocks, Kept 
up to date by frequent revisions. ‘ 
Copy latest ratings free. 
c. S$. BOWEN 
218 Emaxcee Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 























By JOSEPH MINDELL 


of issues that advanced, and the num- 
ber of issues that declined. From a 
continuous record of these simple ma- 
terials we can construct an important 
gauge of the market’s condition, and 
one whose rationale is readily under- 
standable and acceptable. 

Arithmetic chart paper is best for 
charting this Breadth data. On the 
chart we want several series. At the 
bottom, chart the daily volume. Above 
that, some good Composite Average of 
the market. Then the total number of 
issues traded daily. And then one line 
for the total advances, and one for the 
declines. Finally, it is well to keep the 
percentage of the total issues traded, 
which are represented by the excess of 
advances over declines, or vice versa, 
and chart that above or below a line, 
depending upon whether the excesses 
are advances or declines. 


IMPORTANT CLUES 


These are our raw materials. They 
are simple and concrete, but they are 
not merely records. You have to ma- 
nipulate them, work with them, ex- 
perience them, to get really the most 
out of them. Once we have them plotted 
for any length of time, we can inter- 
pret them in a simple, unambiguous 
way in order to ascertain whether or 
not a market move is gaining or lasing 
strength. 

The most important clues come from 
divergences between the Average and 
the Advances, after protracted market 
advances, when the Average forges 
ahead but the Advances series loses 
ground in relation to it. This reveals 
that the popular favorites which make 
up the Averages are still being bought 
while the market as a whole is rela- 
tively losing ground. The market ad- 
vance is getting thinner, fewer issues 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


are participating, and therefore the 
danger of reversal is increasing. The 
same phenomenon often appears after 
a protracted decline, and likewise 
foreshadows impending reversal. Such 
signals appear early, and selective con- 
tinuations of the trend may continue 
for weeks afterwards. But the only 
time that the trend may be regarded as 
safe for continuation is when the list 
as a whole is keeping pace with the 
Average. 

The clearest way to observe the rela- 
tive movements of the Average and 
the Advances and Declines, is to plot a 
second chart, also on arithmetic paper, 
carrying the Average as one series, and 
the excess Advances and Declines daily 
as a cumulative figure for the second 
series. By trial and error we can get a 
scale where the normal swings in both 
series are similar. Such a chart reveals 
whether the market as a whole is keep- 
ing pace with the Average, or is thin- 
ning out. One could, of course, actually 
calculate the progress made by the en- 
tire market, just as it is calculated for 
the various Averages, but this would 
take many hours. Our relationship pro- 
vides a short cut to the same end. 


GUIDE TO INTERMEDIATE TREND 


Any move in the market, that is, any 
distance between two reversals, is 
broken up into a series of smaller 
waves or thrusts. At the culmination 
of each wave we can compare the Ad- 
vances and Declines with their condi- 
tion at the culmination of the previous 
wave, as we learned to do with com- 
parative Volume. Thus we get con- 
tinuous readings of the building or 
ebbing of strength of a market move 
by observing the relative performances 
of Volume and Breadth on each wave. 

By and large, this measurement is a 
clue to the Intermediate Trend, but it 
can often be fruitful for minor moves 
as well. For example, when our Aver- 
age dips, but Advances exceed De- 
clines, the market is likely to try to 
rally again. When the Average dips to 
new lows on a downwave of a week or 
two, and the number of Declines at 
the end of that downwave is markedly 
less than the number of’ Declines at 
the end of the previous downwave, 
then at least a minor rally is likely. 

The Advances and Declines data 
look more bearish than otherwise dur- 
ing the final weeks of the year, and 
more bullish the first weeks of the new 
year. Allowances have to be made for 
tax selling at the year end, and rein- 
vestment buying for the new year. 
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BUILDING 
lor the Libure 


To meet the ever-increasing and currently 
critical demand for natural gas .... 
Companies of Columbia Gas System 
are engaged in the largest construction 
program in the System’s history... . 


In two years, by the end of 1947, Columbia 
companies will have spent $53,000,000 
for new construction .... new wells, 
pipelines, compressor stations, propane 
plants and underground storage fields... 


By the end of 1949, the System plans to 
spend an additional $74,000,000, a total 
of $127,000,000 to bring more gas to 
the homes, industries and commerce of 
the area it serves .... an area rich in 
resources and progressive enterprise. 





EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


For the twelve months ending September 


30, 1947 
Per Share 
Consolidated NetIncome . . . . $1.36 
Portion Retained by Subsidiaries . 35 
Balance Representing Parent Com- 
eer beet smeemee:. .. « «+ «.- ‘1H 
Amount Required for Retirement of 
Debentures . . iy ee 16 


Balance of Parent Company Net In- 
come After Provision for Retire- 
ment of Debentures . ... . 85 


CASH DIVIDENDS paid in the year 1947 
were as follows: 


Paid February15..... 15¢ 
rae", 6. 0 0 « sae 
| ee ee Se 
Paid November 15 . . . ._15¢ 
Total Regular Dividends . . 60¢ 
Extra Dividend paid Nov. 15 15¢ 
Total all Dividends . . . 75S¢on 


each of 12,233,256 shares of Common 
Stock outstanding 

















COLUMBIA GAS & 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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TREND-APPRECIATION 
PROFITS 


A book which outlines a 
for Judging market trend turn- 
ing peints. Price $1 
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INCLUDED WITH 
THIS BOOK — 


(a) Our current Weekly KEeports 
which provide our analysis of 
the comparative strength of 
Buying and n the 
present market—in terms of 
actual Dollar-value of Gains 
and Losses. 

(b) A S-eolor 1947 Graph showing 
the ‘comparative strength of 
these two basic forces from 
the Trend standpoint. NOW. 


(c) A specific statement of our 
interpretation of the probable 
market trend for the period 
ahead — based on the factual 
information provided by our 
analysis and Graph. 

(d) Selected stocks which our study 
of the Gain and Loss Index 
data on 450 issues indicates 
are likely to out-perform. the 
market materially on the next 
market move of consequence. 

To receive all of the foregoing 

information use coupon (send 

$1.00 to cover costs). 
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: MANSFIELD MILLS . 
: COMPANY : 
: 2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. : 
= Send to me current report F-88 and all ef « 
= the material listed in this advertisement. | ® 
& enclose $1.08 to cover costs. 4 
: cL COh ce phskeebebebeut wats coxbontes oababue : 
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CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 


| ree Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable January 1, 1948 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 16, 1947. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share. 
payable January 1, 1948 to folders of 
record at the close of business Decem- 


OBL BLOG PLL LOO 


ber 16, 1947. 
COMMON STOCK 
40 cents per share, payable Decem- 


ber 31, 1947 to holders of record at 
the close of business December 16, 
1947. 

R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
{ December 2, 1947 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





Appraising the 


Outlook 


for Utility Stocks 


INANCIAL markets today present 

a study in contrasts. There is a 

wide price divergence among the 
different groups of securities, with 
some issues advancing while others 
show a steady decline. Oddly enough, 
the intrinsic quality of an investment 
is no guarantee against price deterio- 
ration, for top quality bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks have been prominent on 
the downside. Actually, what is taking 
place is no change in the quality of 
the investments, but an adjustment to 


By W. C. HANSON 


of these sound, quality-grade issues 
will recover substantially, but this may 
take some time, as the forces which 
have caused their long decline have 
not quite spent themselves. But, while 
holding these shares for ultimate ap- 
preciation, they will provide a fairly 
substantial dividend income—up to 
7% in some cases. sf 

To evaluate the future of these 
issues, it is well to review briefly the 
causes of their drastic markdown. 
Probably most important has been the 





Investment Opportunities in Utility Shares 


Book Earnings Per Share 


Value* 1946 


American Gas & Electric.. $2169 3.80 
Boston Edison ........... 4502 253 
Commonwealth Edison ... 28.90 191 
Consolidated Edison ...... 4089 220 
Consol. Gas of Baltimore. 48.76 5.46 
Detroit Edison ........... 24.72 167 
Pacific Gas & Electric .... Ree 2.72 
Philadelphia Electric ..... saint 1.74 
Public Service of Colorado 2264 4.68 
Public Service of N. J..... 28.23 2.54 


*Based on latest available balance sheets. **12 months ending Sept. 30. 


ending Sept. 30. E—Estimated. 


Dividend Price Range Recent Yield 
1947** Rate 1947 Price a 
388 150E 438%35% 3% 42 
ate 240 S0%39% “ 55 
2.08 140 =: 33% -26 zz 20 «$3 
161 160 3 29%-21 21 746 
§51 360 §=6—6883%-68%—lCD—(ssiSD 
1.50 120 27%-22% #23 £54 
2.35 200 43%-34% 37 54 
1.80 120 27%-232% % 590 
4.65 165 384304 x 49 
1:38 105  25%-20% 22 48 
+9 months 





meet changing money rate conditions. 

Among common stocks, utilities 
have been conspicuously weak for the 
last several months. Here, too, many 
of the equities of outstanding operat- 
ing companies have been gradually 
but steadily losing ground. Perplexed 
investors are asking which of two 
courses they should take. Is this the 
time to clear out portfolios of remain- 
ing utility issues, and salvage what 
one can, or is a rare opportunity at 
hand to pick up some excellent invest- 
ments at substantial discounts? 

The writer favors the latter view- 
point, provided one buys utility shares 
for long-term investment rather than 
for immediate gain. Eventually, many 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and busi- 
ness consultant, has written extensively in 
the field of finance. 


steady rise in utility operating costs 
in recent years. Utilities are notori- 
ously vulnerable in a period of infla- 
tion, and as the price climb has been 
accelerated, profit margins of the lead- 
ing utilities have been progressively 
squeezed. This is mainly because most 
utilities cannot pass on their higher 
costs to the consumer, as rates are 
fixed by regulation. A second, and in- 
direct, cause of the drop in utility 
stecks has been the aforementioned 
drop in bond and preferred issues, 
which has had some effect on regular- 
dividend-paying common stocks. 

Still another influence, more recent- 
ly, has been the effect of tax selling. 
Since many of these stocks now show 
substantial paper losses to their origi- 
nal holders, there is all the more in- 
centive to establish these losses for tax 
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purposes before the year’s end. All of 
which increases selling pressure at a 
crucial time. 

However, it now begins to appear 
that an oversold condition is in the 
making, and that some interesting op- 
portunities are developing to pick up 
sound utility shares at attractive 
prices. One should allow for the pos- 
sibility that here and there some in- 
dividual issues may yet decline a little 
further, but, for the group as a whole, 
the major decline seems to be nearing 
its end. In any event, the utility shares 
market seems to have recognized the 
possibility of temporarily lower profits 
and, possibly, dividends, in many in- 
stances. 

The all-important fact in connection 
with the utilities’ outlook is that the 
causes which have depressed these 
stocks are temporary rather than per- 
manent. Tax selling will let up around 
the end of the year, and the effect of 
money rates seems to have been dis- 
counted. Even the primary cause of 
the lower prices, namely, the rise in 
costs, should be corrected when com- 
modity prices ultimately decline. Just 
as the rise in operating costs helped 
to depress profits and, therefore, stock 
prices, in this group, so areversal of 
the commodity price trend should 
benefit the utility shares market. 

There is also a growing belief that 
some rate increases will be forthcom- 
ing here and there throughout the 
country. Observers close to the situa- 
tion predict that leading companies 
will petition for higher rates before 
long. In view of the trend toward 
higher transit and communication 
rates, there is reason to believe that 
the regulatory bodies may be more 
lenient to the utilities henceforth. 

The accompanying table lists some 
good-grade issues, now selling at at- 
tractive prices, for long-term commit- 
ments. 


Congratulations 


Leslie N. Perrin, elected president of 
General Mills, Inc., succeding Harry 
A. Bullis, who becomes chairman of 
the board. James F. Bell, former chair- 
man, becomes chairman of the newly- 
authorized committee on finance and 
technological progress. 

Richard Rhodebeck, elected presi- 
dent of United States Life Insurance 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on November 14, 
1947 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable December 19, 1947 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 9, 1947. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable January 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 9, 1947. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
November 14, 1947. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CuuRCH STREET 
P New York 8, N. Y. 
There has been declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
payable December 15, 1947, to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of business 
December 4, 1947. 
Transfer books will net be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
Cuartes J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
November 20, 1947 


MINERALS & ational 


CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
October 20, 1947, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred. Stock 
23rd Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share. 
Both dividends are payable December 
80, 1947 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 12, 1947. 
Checks will be mailed by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. 

Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate - Potash - Fertilizer - Chomicais 








C.LT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
eash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable January 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at the clese of business December 10, 
1947. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU., Treasurer. 
November 26, 1947. 
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UNION CARBIDE 
ANB CARBON 
CORPORATION 


‘ UCC] 


A cash dividend of One dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable January 2, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 5, 1947. 


MORSE 6G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 














US.F&. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and Guar- 
i anty Company has declared a 
i dividend of fifty cents per share 
payable om January 15, 1948. to 
wea ef record December 


26, 1 
Cc. J. FITZPATRICK, 











NOMA 


Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St.. Mew York 11, N.Y. 


The: Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) a share on the Capital 
Steck of this Corporation, pay- 
able December 22, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 5, 
1947. 
HENRI SADACCA 


President 
November 24, 1947 























Secretary. 
November 26, 1947. 
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KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
November 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
held on Novemiber 17, 1947, a divi- 
dend of eighty cents (80c) per shate 
was the Commos stock 
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declared on 
Co. 4 ach antieeniet neat teh cue tae & com of the ion, payable December 
Robert E. Strawbridge and Wilfred —H (#1 50) 7. a have oA Ry FA “ P oye of business Suen 
D. Gillen, elected directors of the | It sunhader o record ‘st the close at wontanas 1, 1947. 








S. A. McCASKEY, Jr. 
Vhiladelphia National Bank. Serer 


DECEMBER 18, 1947 n 




















“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F 8. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 




















P THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course a price movements 
‘and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 


Offers you a definite compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. vB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 
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Your Dynamic Low-Priced Stock List 


plus 1948 Stock Market Outlook! 
plus 6 weeks’ bulletin trial 
plus investment instruction sheet 
pius bull market objective chart 
weekly stock movement chart 
all: for only $1.00, prepaid. 


Cyclotron Square-Root wang | Service 
F, 1412 Amsterdam, Covington Kestueky 
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Market Holds in Narrow Range 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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STALEMATE in common stock market 
continues, 
average hovers under last Summer’s 
high. Patience of bulls is being tested, 
with average prices struggling along in 
narrow rut since July. On other hand, 
bears must also be getting tired as D-J 
has not made a new low for more than 
two years, or since July, 1945. 


as Dow-Jones industrial 


Recent reaction in high-grade bonds 


and preferred stocks is interpreted in 
some quarters as signal of lower prices 
to come in common stocks. This writer, 
however, regards these declining prices 


for fixed income securities as a symp- 


tom of inflation rather than as an index 
of credit stringency and sufficiently 
higher interest rates to throttle down 
business. 


How to stop inflation without start- 
ing deflation is riddle now up to Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles’ 
proposal that banks be required to 
hold a “especial reserve” consisting 
mainly of short-term government se- 
curities is nothing short of revolution- 
ary. Congress should turn this plan 
down because its enactment would be 
regimentation of the rankest sort. It 
would end the freedom of bankers to 
make investment decisions based on 
individual judgment. 

Difficulty in which Federal Reserve 
now finds itself is directly attributable 
to artificially-low interest rates on gov- 
ernment bonds. In this “price-fixing,” 


economic law (of supply-and-demand) 
has been deliberately violated, and the 
inevitable penalty must be paid. 

For some time this column has 
stressed the improved outlook for 
manufacturing industries, particularly 
Steel, Rail Equipments, Farm Machin- 
ery, Industrial Machinery. Another 
group, the Merchardising industry, 
now merits new attention by investors. 
Many store stocks are available at 
prices only about half their highs of 
last year. Yet current interim earnings 
have recovered sharply from the early 
1947 drop. 

Outlook for retail trade, always 
closely geared to national nena con- 
tinues to be bright. 

Department store inventories “and 
outstanding orders as of September 30 
were actually down some 17% from 8 
year earlier. Meanwhile, sales volume 
has risen about 10%. Also, unlike situ- 
ation a year ago, when retailers had in- 
ferior merchandise which was hard to 
move except at a loss, quality of goods 
now on hand is much better and mark- 
downs will be only about normal. 

Among favored retail stocks now 
are: Montgomery Ward, Sears Roe- 
buck, W. T. Grant, Marshall Field. 
Allied Stores, National Department 


Stores. 


* 
Advance rel. cane. ty) cy vail: of A ee 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Stocks for Long-Pull Investors 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


j OME sstocks have declined suffli- 
ciently in the last two years to 

warrant long-pull investors inaugurat- 

ing a buying program. Slow accumu- 

lation, on a scale-down, should ulti- 

0 mately prove very profitable. 

For example: 


70 Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft, now 
around $12 (high at the close of 1945, 
50 $35); 1,570,000 shares outstanding; 
at the close of last year, net working 
= capital $56,000,000, or over $35 per 


share. Recently, it was reported that 
the company had over $330,000,000 
e in unfilled orders; also, that the Odlum 
interests had made a large investment 
0 in the stock. 

Likewise, Glenn Martin, which had 


























30 $42,800,000 net working capital at the 
= close of last year, or over $37 per 

share; 1,134,000 shares outstanding; 
d) present price around $14; high at the 
the B close of 1945, $46. 

Business for airplane manufac- 
has W turers has not been good this year, but 
for @ this has been amply discounted in the 
ly B stock market. It is not likely that the 
m- @ Administration is unaware of the 
her necessity of keeping our air forces in 
'ry> @ first-class shape, to meet any emer- 
2F8- B gency. From a stock-market standpoint, 

a! the airplane group is more deflated 
Of than any other. 
ngr The moving-picture group has also 
arly B declined to levels where gradual ac- 
cumulation, on a scale-down, is rec- 
rays 
-on- 
and p y Offer 
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ommended. This industry has been 
hurt by foreign taxes, etc., but it is 
likely that, in this connection, a com- 
promise will be made. Domestic busi- 
ness has not fallen apart, by any 
means. 

Loew’s is one of the best in the 
movie group. High last year, 41; now 
around $19; suggested buying zone, 
19 to 15. Strong finances, with good 
dividend record. Present price of stock 
has substantially discounted possible 
reduction in dividend. (Loew’s is the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer concern). 

Twentieth-Century-Fox has declined 
from 63 to 24; suggested buying zone, 
20 to 16. This company is also strongly 
entrenched financially. 

During the last bull market many 
readers of this column profited exten- 
sively on Columbia Pictures, recom- 
mended at $5, in 1942. It advanced 
into the 40s, and declared a 50% 
stock dividend. Foreign earnings are 


important to this company. The stock | 


is now around $13. Suggested buying 
price, around $10. 

Paramount Pictures is highly re- 
garded in the industry. This stock had 
a very large rise (from 2 to 42, allow- 
ing for the 2-for-1 split) from 1940 
to 1946; now around $21. Suggested 
buying zone, 18 to 15. 

On several occasions during recent 
years, I recommended Fajardo Sugar 
in the low 20s. The report for the year 
ended July 31, 1947, has recently been 
issued. It disclosed earnings of $9.62 
per share, of which $5.83 was at- 
tributable to operations, and $3.79 to 
the sale of agricultural properties to 
Puerto Rico. Net working capital 
amounted to about $40 per share for 
the stock, and of this amount, around 
$17 per share was in cash items. 
There are 323,000 shares of stock; 
present price around $30. After the 
sale of the agricultural properties, it 
is planned to liquidate The Fajardo 
Sugar Growers Association, and con- 
tinue to operate sugar factories, serv- 
ing approximately the same cane areas 
as heretofore. I advise readers to con- 


tinue to hold this stock. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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A Year-End 


Summary and 
HIGHLIGHTS 
OF 1948 


We have prepared a very careful 
summary of the various forces: at 
work in the market and have ven- 
tured a prediction as to the beginning 
of the next great bull market and its 
probable duration. 


We have reason to believe that this 
major upswing will compare in its 
amplitude and intensity to that of 
1927-29. 


New readers only may have @ copy of this 
special discussion plus Bulletins of De- 
cember 16, 19, 23 and 26, for 

$10 


only 

Send on additiondl.....ccscecese $10 
and obtain “‘A Study of All Major Market 
Swings for the Past 50 Years.” 


Seem eee eee eee eee eseeeeeee 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service.......... $550 
One year’s service.:........ $100 0 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 
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Announcing the 
1947-48 Course in 
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By GEORGE SEAMANS 
AUTHOR OF 


“THIS IS THE ROAD TO 
STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 


practical correspondence course 
which teaches traders and 
investors the technique and theory 
of stock market trading. Now in its 
4th year, this course explains the 
market as it makes its moves, both 
minor and major. An important port 
of the course is the teaching of the 
art of reading charts. Written in Mr. 
Seamans’ inimitable style, the 24 
lectures are given by mail, over a 
period of one year. 


Course now beginning— 
send for prospectus, 
without obligation 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 


837 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO 7 
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HOLDING THESE 
STOCKS? 


Allied Stores Corp Lib-Owens-Ford 
Am. Radiator Loew's, Inc. 

" Nat. Cash Reg. 
Am. Tobacco Co. Nat. Distillers 


Chryel — oan — 
er Corp. enney (J.C.: 
. Penn. R. R. Co. 

Com. Edison Co. Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Cons. Nat. Gas Union Pac. R.R. Co. 
Detroit Edison United Air Lines 
Firestone T&R Western Union 

; Motors Youngstown S&T 


Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, or 
list 7 others you own, and mail this 
ad to us. We will tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold or 
Switch them. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-58. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesiey Hills 82, Mass. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


oy Copsemntine Dividend paid 
‘exas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on January 2, 
1948, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on December 5, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 
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BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


405. Buyinc Power anp Parrott Dot- 
Lars: Well-reasoned exposition of the facts 
about one of today’s most-talked-of prob- 
lems. Brief, easy-to-read, this little booklet 
gives some practical background data from 
the viewpoint of both worker and entre- 
preneur. 


406. Guipinc Principtes: An outstanding 
example of employee indoctrination. This 
attractive booklet is much more than a 
mere manual of regulations, goes a long way 
towards giving human interest to the subject, 
makes a really personal appeal to every 
employee receiving it. 


407. Fact anv Fiction Asout MEeEnrcers 
in InpustrY: Taking cognizance of the con- 
cern expressed recently about the so-called 
widespread trend towards mergers, this co- 
gent pamphlet discloses the true story, cites 
facts and figures to disprove charges that 
there is immediate danger to our economy 
from economic concentration. 


408. Wortp Citizensutr: Invaluable little 
booklet giving a broader outlook on the 
responsibilities of citizens in both national 
and local affairs, as well as an insight into 
the role the United Nations will play and 
its relation to the U. S. 


409. Toe American Way: Inspirational 
talk by a noted industrialist who, in apprais- 
ing the basic factors underlying our indus- 


tria] and social progress, exposes some ¢ 
rent economic fallacies, at the same timr 
points out that opportunities for individual 
advancement are even greater now than ever 
before. 


410. Bacx or tae Boom: Analyzing ow 
high level of production, employment in 
come and prices, a well-known market re 
searcher gives a non-technical insight into 
the economic forces making these condition: 
possible. Easy to read, this booklet provides 
the facts to explain our current economic 
well-being. 


411. Watcoman— Wat Wovuw Yov 
Do?: This is a practical aid to plant man- 
agements in training watchmen in the 
proper procedure to follow when fire is dis 
covered. Backed by a wealth of experience, 
booklet is written in popular style, has in 
structive cartoons. The question-answer 
method is employed to drive home eight im- 
portant fundamentals in fire prevention. 
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THE Ma mawv@QxX company 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Dividend 
Notice 





The Board of Directors of 

The Magnavox Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the Company’s outstanding capital 
stock, payable January 15, 1948, to 
stockholders of record December 24, 1947. 


R. A. O'CONNOR, 
President and Treasurer 











Knowledge of Your job Accounts 
for Only 15% of Your Success ... 


What's the 
Other 85%? 


NEW BOOKLET “THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS” TELLS ALL! 


OMPACT 32-page booklet, “THE 

ART OF BEING A BOSS," by How- 
ard Stephenson, gives specific pointers 
for increasing your chances of ad- 
vancement in present job — the job 
ahead! 


Send for your copy of “THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS"—today. Simply clip and 
return this ad with only 25¢ to Dep't. 71. 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 











®Annual Forecast For 1948¢ 


The most comprehensive and profit pointing 
survey of its kind ever issued by this service. 


Twenty-four (24) pages of facts, figures and predictions. Our definite 
market opinion on nearly all active listed common stocks. Another 
section will provide a complete list of low-priced stocks priced from 
1 to 15 which we rate “above average” or higher. 

In addition to the wide range of specific securities covered, this report 
will include original Investment Studies on the kind of securities offering 


you the best prospects for 1948. 


ba] Mail $1. with this Ad and your name and address for the 
important Annual Forecast for 1948. Ai no added cost you 
will get the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory 
Service. Offer open to new readers only. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 
Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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Men of Achievement 
_ (Continued from page 15) 


lar aim. The appeal must not be to 
cupidity alone. We must make enter- 












































: ourll prise a religion. 

t ip “First ownership, then manage- 
‘cn ment, have abdicated. Result: impend- 
tion: | 1% bankruptcy and expanding bu- 


reaucracy. ° 

“So we'll have to go over the heads 
of management and cause the true 
enterprisers, the stockholders, to re- 
assume their heritage. 

“The railroads must spearhead this 


s die? movement because they are the coun- 

s try’s greatest and most essential en- 
answer ‘eTprises. 

it im} “Furthermore, I view railroads as 

. offering unsurpassed vocational op- 

___] portunities for the rising generation, 

because conditions are-now at their 

worst. Railroading needs youth with 

ideas. For people of original views I 

ny [Athink it’s better than any other in- 
‘8 dustry.” 

PLANNING FOR TOMORROW 

Living up to this formula, Young 

has lately installed a youthful air- 

planer, Curtiss-Wright-trained Ken- 

neth A. Brown, as “director of re- 

search and consulting engineer” for 

red fg 018 railroads. Brown’s first mandate 

tare (iS aeronautical efficiency and atmo- 

ital [— sphere—the latter to be created by a 

, to ff charm-gang of West Virginia hos- 

947. ff tesses, well trained for retailing bits 


of C.&0. lore and topical history by 
a fair Virginian, the road’s “special 
researchist.” 

Young is likewise overseeing the 
plot-work of fresh-eyed designers 
whose drawing boards abound with 
tomorrow’s coaches and engines, all 
presumably more ridable and drivable 
than today’s. No piece of equipment, 
no service, however trivial, is being 
overlooked. Scarcely a week passes 
wherein Young’s publicity department 
does not spring some innovation upon 
the reading and traveling public. 

Even the profanity-provoking time- 
table has become a pleasing affair of 
understandably rotating disks and, 
among other helpful habits, that of 
reserving hotel accommodations has 
been acquired by Chesapeake & Ohio 
ticket agents. 

How substantial is Young’s trans- 
portation fabric, miscalled an empire? 
What are its chances of permanence? 
And how shall the activities of its 
creator be classified? 

Here the best that can be done, 
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probably, is to think of a few past 
analogies. If's a long century from 
R. R. Young back to Massachusetts 
steelmonger Elihu Washburn; a lesser 
gap separates the Texas-born railman 
and that half-mythical J. Edgar Thom- 
son who made the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Yet these three names may some 
day be linked together by historians: 
Washburn and Thomson, unwitting 
ancestors of the U. S. Steel Corp., 
daring respectively to draw piano wire 
and build railroads in unheard-of 
ways; redhead Young blaspheming 
railway-banker protocol with Diesels 
and devilment. 
Quite conceivably, Young’s Chesa- 
peake-Pere Marquette plexus will hold 





Honored as one of America’s 
Fifty Foremost Business Leaders 
—as a result of a nationwide poll 
—Robert R. Young received the 
following citation from ForBEs 
MAGAZINE: 


Robert R. Young, Chairman of 
the Board, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. 

The stormy petrel of Ameri- 
can railroading and its most 
audacious innovator since the pi- 
oneer days of the iron horse; un- 
remitting foe of tradition, whose 
vision to conceive, and tenacity 
of purpose to effect, drastic 
changes in railway service have 
captured the imagination and 
won the plaudits of the traveling 
public. 











together because its producer has in- 


voked the powerful though dormant 
magic of stockholders’ profits. In so 
doing he has lifted up “with care” 
the long-neglected “passengair,” kept 
“punch” drunk since the days of Mark 
Twain’s well-known travel ditty. By 
both he has brought down upon him- 
self the wrath of important persons 
in government and finance—by whom 
he will be either destroyed or immor- 
talized. 

Young’s uniqueness is of the asser- 
tive Yankee sort, blended with pioneer 
resourcefulness. Of this gift he is 
less proud than of his persistence. He 
tries to convince himself and others 
that his achievements are the fruit of 
hard toil for long hours rather than 
of shrewd cleverness. He likes to 
describe his typical day at his New- 


port or Palm Beach home, or at his 
New York hideout, as starting work at. 
7:00 A.M. and continuing, with lunch 
at desk and only an hour or so for 
recreation, until midnight or beyond. 
He doesn’t say how the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor fit into this sched- 


ule! 
URGE TOWARD HIGHER THINGS 


In the midst of all the self-created 
stir and circumstance that surrounds 
him, Young gives the impression of 
being somewhat uneasy on his newly 
climbed pinnacle. An inward unrest 
appears to urge him towards lordly 
mansions, multiplex experiments, the 
acquiring of appreciative friends and 
the setting of many things right. Be 
tween outbursts of energy, he likes to 
hold converse with what he calls 
“Nature” or to read books on natural 
history. At Palm Beach he spends 
hours watching the sea. 

-In common with other out-of-the- 
ordinary persons he passionately loves 
his own. The tragic death of Eleanor 
Jane, his only child, inflicted a per- 
manent wound. He has sentiment, 
too, that spans thousands of miles: 
he still keeps his membership in the 
little Presbyterian church at Canadian 
while attending an Episcopalian place 
of worship near Newport. 

When he speaks of things like that 


he is so self-revealing as to be lovable. 
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THOUGHTS 


...on the Business of Life 


Mankind—in far too many places— 
is hungry. We can and must help. For 
hunger is no ally of freedom. The eco- 
nomic machinery of the world is 
stalled and damaged as a result of the 
war. The machinery must be repaired 
and started again. We have tools and 
parts. We have what is just as im- 
portant—the “know-how.” ... We can 
supply that “know-how” and guidance 
to make effective the aid we provide. 
For this aid is in our tradition—a 
tradition rooted in freedom and prog- 
ress. —Joun W. SNYDER. 


Because we Americans are now em- 
barking upon a sacred mission of 
world recovery, it is doubly important 
that the spirit of religion be the major 
motivating force behind our endeavors 
to succor suffering humanity. Spiritu- 
ality is the core of life. 

—Hersert H. LEHMAN. 


Men will never be able to do their 
best and make the most of themselves 
during working hours—if they do their 
worst and make the least of themselves 
outside of working hours. 

—Wittum J. H. BoETcKer. 


Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other, and 
scarcely in that; for it is true, we may 
give advice, but we cannot give con- 
duct. Remember this: they that will 
not be counseled cannot be helped. If 
you do not hear reason, she will rap 
you over your knuckles. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Two things profoundly impress me: 
the starry heavens above me and the 
moral law within me. 

—IMMANUEL Kant. 


Get to know two things about a 
man—how he earns his money and 
how he spends it—and you have the 
elue to his character, for you have a 
searchlight that shows up the inmost 
recesses of his soul. You know all you 
need to know about his standards, his 
motives, his driving desires, his real 
religion. 


—Rosert James McCracken, D.D. 
34 


He who only plans is a dreamer; he 


.who only works is a drudge; but he 


who plans and works his plans is a con- 
queror, —LIFE AssociaTION NEws. 


Democracy is eternal and human. 
It dignifies the human being; it re- 
spects humanity. —THoMaASs MANN. 


The men whom | have seen succeed 
best in life have always been cheerful 
and hopeful men who went about their 
business with a smile on their faces 
and took the changes and chances of 
this mortal life like men, facing the 
rough and smooth alike as it came. 

—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Co-operation is not a sentiment—it 
is an economic necessity. 
—CHARLES STEINMETZ. 


Get all you can for the money you 
spend; give all you can for the money 
you earn. —Rep. HaRrTLey. 


Never does a man portray his own 
character more vividly than in his 
manner of portraying another. 

—RICHTER. 


Solitude is as needful to the imagi- 
nation as society is wholesome for the 
character. —J. R. Lowe. 


Most people are bothered by those 
passages of Scripture they do not un- 
derstand, but I have always noticed 
that the passages that bother me are 
those I do understand.—Mark Twain. 





A Text 


A wise man will hear, and 
will increase learning; and a 
man of understanding shall 
attain unto wise counsels. 
—Proverss 1:5 


Sent in by John Boyce, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











The cynic makes fun of all earnest- 
ness; he makes fun of everything and 
everyone who feels that something 
be done. . . . But in his heart of hearts 
he knows that he is a defeated man 
and that his cynicism is merely an ex- 
pression of the fact that he has lost 
courage and is beaten. 

—GeorcE E. VINCENT. 


Character is higher than intellect. 
Thinking is the function. Living is the 
functionary.—RaLPH WALDO EMERSON. 


No great man lives in vain. The his-. 
tory of the world is but the biography 
of great men. —THOMAS CARLYLE. 


We do not need more national de- 
velopment, we need more spiritual de- 
velopment. We do not need more intel- 
lectual power, we need more spiritual 
power. .We do not need more knowl- 
edge, we need more character. We do 
not need more law, we need more re- 
ligion. We do not need more of the 
things that are seen, we need more of 
the things that are unseen. 

—CaLvin CooLipce. 


(4 

All good activities which encourage 

people to learn how to live with one 

another pleasantly and to develop a 
sense of kumor improve living. 

—LeonarD CARMICHAEL. 


A laugh is worth a hundred groans 
in any market. —LamMB. 


The profoundest affinities are the 
most readily felt; they remain a back- 
ground and standard for all happiness 
and if we trace them out we succeed. 

—GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


A friend is the golden link in the 
chain of life. —ArtTHur E. Brarp. 


To live with beauty is not only to 
give oneself a joy, it is to have the 
power of beauty at one’s call. A man’s 
life would be in a deep and manly way 
purified and sweetened if each day he 
could gain a little of the inspiration 
that poets fuse into their verse and 
have it share his visions for that day. 
The wise poet was right who advised 
us, daily to see a beautiful picture, 
daily to read a beautiful poem. He was 
right, he was practical. Sg 

—Martin W. Sampson. 

* 
In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Achieved by a group of prominent type- 
writer engineers...this new Underwood 
is the last word in performance. 


Watch . . . you'll set the whole office agog with 
your Underwood All-Electric! The world’s 
most beautiful typewriter. 

And wait ’til they see your work .. . pretty as 
a picture! Impressions uniform. Characters in 
line. All carbons clear, neat, legible. 

Your new-found speed comes naturally and 
easily on the Underwood All-Electric . . . be- 
cause every key responds electrically to the 
lightest touch. 

You'll enjoy electrical keyboard-control not 
only of alphabet and numeral keys, but shift 
keys, space bar, tabulator, back spacer and line 
spacer. Touch one of the two Carriage Return 
Bars and your “electrified” carriage returns 
quickly and spaces to the next line. 





S ga he. | 
Now, Underwood Elect rifles the Business World 
.. With the New ALL-ELECTRIC Typewriter 


Underwood is proud to bring you this first 
completely new post-war electric typewriter. 
It is backed by more than half a century of 
Underwood typewriter manufacturing experi- 
ence—plus many years of making electric ac- 
counting machines and adding, machines. 

This Underwood All-Electric Typewriter will 
be any secretary’s joy, every executive’s pride. 

You'll see. . when you have yours. Ask your 
Underwood Representative to demonstrate it 
... today. . 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Accounting 
Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
and Other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
© 1047 





Underwood... 
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- TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


(Whither ? 


THE INNKEEPERS looked, and shook their heads. 


*‘No room—the house is filled — pass on/”’ 

Pass on? WHITHER? 

The world almost 2000 years later: pleads the 
same question ... whither? In the centuries since 
the first Christmas Eve, mankind many times has 
plagued itself with violence and sorrow, and whole 


Norfolk and. Westerse Ratlway 


A full color reproduction of this illustration, 137° x 14°’, suitable for framing, will be sent 
upon request. Write to Advertising Dept, F, Nerfelt and Western Railway, Reaneke, Va, 


nations have engulfed and lost themselves in the 


mad race — whither? 


This season of the year recalls the way as it was 
shown by Him who spoke guidance for all peoples 
in all years. May it be the prayer of men on this 
anniversary of the birth of the Prince of Peace that 
our world may move in the light and understanding 
of His words ... “on earth, peace, good will 
toward men,” 
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